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//  I  rnh/ht  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  teU  him  his  fate,  ff  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  t 
ipioe  of  tiling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tel 
irent  men,  theg  fall  upon  him  with  tf^  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  t 
cks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regardsdruth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearlm. 


oat  Whig  politicians  constantly  dabbling  in  questions  of 
the  day,  we  may  expect  that  M.  Thiers,  as  President  of 
the  French  Kepablic,  responsible  to  the  irresponsible 
French  Assembly,  will  meddle  in  everything  and  attempt 
on  every  point  under  discussion  to  win  his  way  by  tears 
or  threats,  by  whimpering  or  blustering ;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  intention  of  the  Bight,  who,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  have  given  him  his  title,  that  with  it  he 
should  enjoy  otium  cum  dignitate,  and  they  will  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  make  him  as  much  a  cypher  in  the 
State  of  which  he  is  nominally  head  as  is  the  possessor 
of  the  crown  in  England.  If  he  is  prudent,  he  will 
quietly  accept  the  situation. 

If  he  refuse  to  do  so,  however,  it  will  be  all  the  better 
for  France.  There  has  been  a  certain  use  in  M.  Thiers’s 
blusterings  and  threatenings  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  they  are  likely,  if  they  are  continued,  to  be  yet  more 
useful  under  the  new  arrangement.  If  he  has  prevented 
the  establishment  of  a  healthy  and  genuine  Republic  in 
France,  he  has  also  prevented  the  solidification  of  a  new 
tyranny  or  the  seething  of  the  whole  community  in  a 
purposeless  revolution.  It  may  be  that  good  has 
come  to  France  fix)m  the  long  interregnum  of  which 
M.  Thiers  has  been  the  chief  cause,  as  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that,  had  any  orderly  Government 
been  established,  it  would  not  have  been  Republican. 
And  there  is  more. reason  to  suspect  that,  in  the  new 
condition  which  affairs  are  now  assuming,  Republican¬ 
ism,  in  everything  but  the  name,  will  be  yet  farther  off. 
The  strength  of  the  monarchical  parties  in  the  Assembly 
has  been  shown  this  week  more  plainly  thaii  ever.  It  is 
questionable  strength  at  best,  as  its  various  sections  have 
agreed  only  in  defeating  the  Republicans,  and  they  have 
yet  to  settle  amongst  themselves  what  sort  of  monarchical 
system  they  will  adopt.  That  is  no  easy  task ;  but  it 
may  be  completed,  if  they  are  left  at  peace,  and  are  able 
quietly  to  fuse  their  differences  in  a  common  plan.  The 
service  which  President  Thiers  may  now  do  the  Stated— 
and  it  is  service  for  which  he  is  admirably  qualified — is 
to  keep  the  differences  alive,  to  promote  dissension  and 
division,  and  then  to  prevent  any  definitive  adjustment 
of  the  constitutional  question  until  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  adjustment  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  nation  at 
large.  The  French  Assembly  has  satisfied  no  one  by  its 
action  hitherto.  '  If  the  Conservative  side  gains  and 
holds  distinct  supremacy,  in  it,  its  action  will  be  still 
more  unsatisfactory ;  and  it  would  be  certainly  a  good 
thincr — ^if  no  better  thinsr  comes  to  pass — that  M.  Thiers 
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M.  THIERS  AND  THE  FRENCH  ASSEMBLY. 

'M.  Thiepi  has  .obtained  his  bauble,  and  the  French 
Assembly  has  usurped  the  solid  functions  which,  for 
many  weeks  past,  it  has  been  threatening  to  claim. 
Perhaps  neither  possession  may  be  retained  long  enough 
to  cause  much  harm ;  but,  unless  they  are  spe^ily  can¬ 
celled,  the  gravest  possible  dangers  to  France  are  likely 
to  re.sult  from  the  decisions  arrived  at  last  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  at  Versailles.  These  decisions  have  taken 
all  parties  by  surprise.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Assembly  *s 
meeting  on  Wednesday  it  was  expected  that  M.  Thiers 
would  decline  the  Presidentship  of  the  so-called  French 
Republic  on  the  terms  specified  in  the  Bill  brought 
forward  by  M.  Vitet;  and  it  was  also  expected  that  the 
Assembly  would  refuse  to  pass  the  vote  of  confidence 
expressed  in  the  clause  introduced,  as  a  compromise, 
by  M.  Dufaure.  Prudence  was  stronger  than  valour, 
however,  in  both  cases.  M.  Thiers,  thinking  it  better 
to.  take  part  of  what  he  wished  for  than  to  receive 
nothing,  accepted  with  a  bad  grace  the  concessions  made 
with  a  bad  grace  by  the  committee  appointed  to  report 
ou  the  subject.  And  the  Right,  finding  it  could  not  have 
its  way  against  the  Left  witnout  coalescing  with  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  M.  Thiers,  consented  to  tolerate  him  for  a  short 
while  longer.  Consequently  M.  Gambetta  and  his  friends 
found  themselves  in  a  minority  of  one  to  two  on  the 
question  of  the  Assembly’s  right  to  constituent  authority, 
and,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  M.  Thiers  has  been 
declared  President  of  the  Republic,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  sovereign  Assembly,  but  with  his  office  secured  to 
him  for  the  whole  period  of  the  Assembly’s  existence. 
In  other  words,  ah  oligarchy  has  proclaimed  itself,  and 
has  chosen  a  nominal  leader,  whom  it  can  only  dismiss  by 
surrendering  its  own  self-asserted  powers.  If  no  outside 
force  break  up  this  state  of  things,  and  if  the  Assembly 
and  M.  Thiers  can  work  in  harmony,  or  without  open 
rupture,  the  arrangement  may  last  for  ever.  It  will 
probably  last  but  a  very  short  time,  and  the  best  that 
cau  be  hoped  is  that,  when  the  crisis  comes,  it  will  come 
with  the  least  possible  disaster  to  France. 

From  M.  Thiers  there  is  not  much  more  to  be  feared. 
Re  has  ,been  accepted  as  a  Chief  of  the  Executive  for 
the  past  half  year  because  he  had,  or  was  thought  to 
^e,  considerable  influence  throughout  the  countiy,  and 
uroause  he  was  a  convenient  centre  for  factions  and  plots 
0  all  sorts  to  spin  round.  Now,  however,  he  has  shown 
T  colours,  as  a  foolish,  fond,  old  man, 

®  doubtless  honestly  means  to  be  the  saviour  of 
r^ce,  and  as  honestly  thinks  that  he  has  already  saved 
•s  ub  who  is  eaten  up  with  self-conceit  and  love  of 
^wer,  who  has  a  child's  love  of  baubles  and  a  child’s 
m  h  after  them.  That  he  should 

hnf  'f Hiuch  influence  as  he  possesses  is  a  marvel ; 
8af«  ♦  rapidly  waning,  and  it  will  be  tolerably 
Rpn  kr  ®*®ame  that  the  empty  title  of  President  of  the 

^  conferred  upon  him  is 
the  be  t  as  much  a  token  of  superannuation  as  is 

Wk;  ^  a  peerage  in  England  upon  any  worn-out 

S  politician.  Of  coarse,  just  as  we  find  the  worn- 
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doubt  that  the  secession  of  a  formidable  part  of 
the  body,  or  even  of  a  few.  members  like  ueneral 
Faidherbe  and  M.  Gambetta,  and  M.  Louis  Blanc,  would 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  community,  especially  as 
the  men  who  would  retire  are  the  men  who  have  most 
influence  in  the  towns.  One  cannot  look  forward  wdth 
any  satisfaction  to  the  prospect  of  another  violent  agita^ 
tion  of  popular  thought,  to  such  a  stirring-up  of  passion 
in  all  the  great  towns  as  would  be  pretty  sure  to  lead  to 
another  revolution.  But,  if  that  comes  about,  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  Radical  members  of  the  Assembly. 
They  have,  though  tardily,  protested  against  the  assump¬ 
tion  b^  their  fellow- deputies  of  greater  powers  than  were 
committed  to  them.  They  have  urged  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly  in  order  that  the  whole  nation  may  have 
the  opportunity-,  in  as  orderly  a  way  as  possible,  of 
declaring  its  wish  as  to  the  form  of  government  to  which 
it  shall  be  subjected.  Their  protests  and  appeals  have 
been  falsely  regarded  as  attempts  to  unsettle  men’s 
minds  and  to  bring  about  a  violent  crisis.  But  they 
really  represented  the  only  legitimate  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued,  and  tbe  course  that  might  have  been  pursued  with 
most  chance  of  arriving  at  a  peaceable  and  a  permanent 
solution.  Their  efforts  have  failed.  The  majority  in  the 
Assembly  declares  that  it  will  convert  itself  into  a  per¬ 
manent  oligarchy.  The  blame  will  surely  rest  with  the 
oligarchy  if  it  is  swept  away  by  another  revolution. 

And  that  revolution,  unwelcome  as  it  may  be,  must 
now  bo  certainly  looked  for.  It  may  be  deferred  for 
some  time  yet.  It  may  come  very  quickly.  It  may 
grow  out  of  such  disaffection  as  exists  at  Lyons.  It  may 
result  from  such  celebrations  as  are  contemplated  and 
interdicted  by  the  Government,  for  Monday  next,  the 
anniversary  of  the  coitp  d'etat  by  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  deposed  and  a  Republic  was  proclaimed  in 
Paris.  It  would  almost  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  Versailles 
Government  had  courted  turmoil  and  riot  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  To  rejoice  over  an  event  which  was  a  direct  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  of  which  to-day 
is  the  anniversary,  may  be  a  frivolous  act.  It  certainly 
seems  frivolous  to  all  who  are  not  Republicans.  But 
there  are  many  Frenchmen  who,  not  feeling  the  less 
aggrieved  at  the  injuries  inflicted  on  them  by  Germany, 
consider  that  there  was  some  compensation  for  those 
injuries  in  the  extinction  of  Napoleonic 


tyranny.  If  they 
ought  to  wear  sackcloth  to-day,  they  may  keep  holiday 
on*  Monday,  and  congratulate  themselves  on  the  deatn 
of  Imperialism.  But  M.  Thiers  forbids  their  doing  that, 
and  ho  forbids  it  on  the  plea  that  the  French  Republic 
does  not  date  from  the  day  when  the  Paris  crowds 
shouted  “  Dech^ance !”  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  was 
forced  to  flee  from  the  Tuileries.  If  not  that  day,  when 
was  it  that  French  Republicanism  began  ?  M.  Thiers 
and  his  associates,  if  they  had  the  courage,  would  acknow¬ 
ledge  that,  in  their  judgment,  it  has  not  yet  begun,  and 
that,  if  they  can  have  their  way,  it  never  shall  begin.  !M. 
Thiers  may  glory  in  the  title  of  President  of  the  Republic  ; 
but  it  is  only  for  the  Presidentship,  and  not  at  all  for  the 
Republic,  that  ho  cares. 


ID  seems  not  at  an  uniiKeiy  tuat  oetore  next  spring 
we  shall  see  a  new  party,  which,  in  default  of  any  better 
name,  will  bo  called  “  the  National  ”  party.  The  first 
symptom  of  this  fresh  “  departure  ”  was  the  return  of 
!Mr  Watney  for  East  Surrey.  That  the  Conservative 
electors  should  have  supported  this  promising  young 
politician  was  a  matter  of  course.  That  the  publicans 
should  have  used  all  their  influence  in  his  favour  was 
inevitable.  What  was  at  first  inexplicable  was  that 
a  largo  number  of  Liberals  or  quasi-Liberals  should 
also  have  been  found  to  swell  his  majority.  We  now 
know  that  these  gentlemen  have  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  National  parly,  and  that  the  National 
party  has'  ipso  facto  grown  into  a  reality.  It  becomes 
then  important,  at  any  rate  for  electioneering  purposes, 
to  know  what  “  national  ”  principles  really  are,  and 
what  form  they  are  likely  to  adopt.  A  set  of  principles 
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and  in  its  pTop©**  plnc©  columns  of  the  Telegraph 

or  of  the  but  which  never  yet  helped  forward  any 
ffreat  practical  measure  of  reform ;  had  it  been  a  little 
S^sure  of  its  own  strength,  and  had  it  confined  itself 
to  the  Ballot  and  the  Abolition  of  Purchase;  then  would 
the  last  session  have  been  a  success,  and  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  the  Nationalist  party. 

A  party  so  heterogeneous  as  to  include  everybody 
who  is  either  dissatisfied  with  our  present  administrative 
condition,  or  animated  by  person^  bitterness  against  the 
present  Cabinet,  has  obviously  no  common  element  of 
cohesion.  Mr  Cardwell  himself  must  be  as  aware  as  is 
Mr  Watney  that  we  are  not  fit  to  take  the  field  against 
Prussia.  Mr  Goschen  can  hardly  hold  it  right  that 
valuable  iron-clads  should  founder  in  mid-ocean,  or 
run  upon  shoals  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  only  strength  which  the  Nationalist  party  can  pos¬ 
sibly  possess  is  its  absence  of  any  definite  programme 
beyond  that  of  general  discontent  with  the  recent  ses¬ 
sion  and  its  results.  Should  it  measure  itself  against 
the  Government  upon  any  definite  issue  it  would  inevi¬ 
tably  be  beaten.  That  it  should  ever  give  us  a  Nationalist 
administration  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  even  by  Mr  Wat¬ 
ney  himself.  A  progressive  Toiyism,  flavoured  by  beer 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  big  army  on  the  other,  is 
not  a  sound  platform  upon  which  to  appeal  to  our 
larger  constituencies.  In  returning  Mr  Watney,  the 
new  creed  has  won  its  first,  and  its  greatest,  triumph. 

It  is  not,  however,  unlikely  that  the  new  departure 
will  in  reality  strengthen  the  Liberal  party — not  the 
sham,  but  the  real  Liberal  party  which  will  one  day 
come  to  the  front,  and  in  which  Mr  Forster,  Mr  Mun- 
della,.  Mr  Fawcett,  and  others  will  find  a  prominent 
place.  Could  we  but  weed  out  from  our  ranks  the  half¬ 
hearted  gentlemen  who  love  to  sip  new  wine  poured 
out  of  old  bottles,  the  great  battle  would  be  half  won. 
What  is  most  wanted  is  a  coalition,  for  once  and  for  all, 
between  the  old  Tories  and  the  Whigs.  Then  the 
Liberal  party  would  at  least  be  able  to  show  its  strength, 
and  to  forecast  with  accuracy  the  number  of  years 
which  it  has  yet  to  wait.  If  the  Nationalist  cry  will 
effect  this  much,  it  will  not  have  been  raised  in  vain ; 
and  even  Mr  Watney  will  not  bo  devoid  of  a  certain 
interest,  if  considered  as  the  petrel  before  the  storm,  or 
the  feather  in  advance  of  a  gale,  which  will  at  least 
wmnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  which  it  has  been 
lying  choked. 


the  constitutional  struggle  in 

AUSTRIA. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  is  the 
defnite  announcement  that  the  long-pending  contest 
^tween  the  Centralists  and  Federalists  in  the  Cis- 
Leithan  division  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  has  entered 
on  a  stage  which  allows  us  at  length  clearly  to  perceive 

the  strategy  and  calculate  the  forces  which  are  to  decide 
the  day. 

.  ®7er  since  Kossuth  raised  the  standard  of  Hungarian 
independence,  and  the  insurrection  of  Vienna  gave  the 
signal  that  the  stereotyped  bureaucracy  of  the  Metter- 
iiichs  failed  even  in  the  .centre  of  its  operation,  the 
cadencies  at  work  among  the  Austrian  States  and 
populations  have  gone  on  developing  themselves  in  a 
constant  and  uniform  manner.  The  nationalities  which 
®  nothing  to  do  with  Austria,  the  Lombardies  and 
enetias  that  were  her  captives  but  could  never  be  her 
0  jects,  thenceforth  received  new  strength  and  inspira- 
to  pursue  the  patriotic  policy  of  irreconcilable 
l^^^^ion.  The  races  which  might  justly  be  con- 
which  considered  themselves,  as  forming 
mate  portions  of  the  old  Caesarian  dominion,  the 
Bohemians,  were  no  less  deternained 
Cffifi  ancient  autonomy  which  was  theirs  when 
keen^th^^  fbem  was  to  be  theirs  again  if  Caesar  was  to 
and  other  side  were  all  the  creatures 

noli'f  of  despotism,  all  the  mechanical 

**  bookish  theory  ”  for 
Gprm  contingency  of  State,  all  the 

ans  especially,  who,  having  once  habituated  them¬ 


selves  to  a  political  idea,  were  prevented  by  the  stolid 
genius  of  their  nation  from  taking  up  with  a  new  principle  • 
letter  adapted  to  new  circumstances ;  while  at  the  same  • 
time  the  recollection  of  the  days  when  they  could  do* 
what  they  would  with  divided  populations  seemed  still 
too  sweet  to  be  relinquished,  even  after  those  trampled 
peoples  had  come  to  learn  the  magic  and  the  strength  of 
union.  1859  and  1866  were  wondrous  dissolvents  of  the 
old  order  of  things  in  Austria.  But  1859  and  1866  were  • 
only  epochs  of  progress. 

To  the  observer  of  Austrian  politics,  who  desires  tobe- 
guided  by  the  principles  of  government  recognised  by 
the  most  advanced  minds  of  the  day,  the  proper  manage* 
ment  of  any  large  community  should  seem  to  require - 
that  decentralisation  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  cen¬ 
tralisation  ;  that  just  as  the  substantial  unity  of  the 
whole  State  needs  that  certain  common  affairs  should  bo 
subject  to  a  common  authority,  so  the  highest  prosperity 
of  each  distinct  locality  can  never  be  attained  otherwise 
than  by  a  high  development  of  local  interest  and. 
responsibility,  which  mean  local  legislative  powers  Such 
considerations  are  the  economic  justification  of  federalism, 
in  Austria  as  elsewhere.  A  distinct  and  powerful  class 
of  arguments  is  supplied  by  reflection  on  Nationalist 
susceptibilities  and  ambitions.  Where  reason  and  senti¬ 
ment  coalesce  on  behalf  of  projected  reforms,  the  course 
of  action  ought  to  be  self-evident.  It  has  been  the  boast 
of  the  German  Centralists  of  Austria  to  ignore  the  self- 
i  evident,  and  to  set  the  heel  on  reason  and  sentiment 
alike.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  usual  penalty 
which  in  politics,  as  in  war,  attends  the  defence  of 
untenable  positions  has  fallen  on  the  German  obstructives. 

When,  some  months  ago,  we  commenced  to  draw 
attention  to  the  policy  of  Count  Hohenwart  and  the 
cautions  boldness  which  has  continued  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  his  character,  we  were  naturally  inclined  to 
doubt  that  the  new  Austrian  premier  could  be  contem¬ 
plating  the  measures  of  mere  violence  which  his  Centra¬ 
list  adversaries  persisted  in  attributing  to  him.  However 
sweeping,  however  radical  might  be  his  designs  in  his 
great  task  of  conciliating  the  interests  of  the  empire 
and  the  nationalities,  we  felt  satisfied  that  the  silk  glove 
of  a  studied  constitutionalism  would  never  cease  to  cover 
his  reformer’s  iron  hand.  The  very  nature  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  impeded  his  action  suggested  that,  above 
and  beyond  the  usual  reasons  in  favour  of  regularity  and 
against  violence,  there  was  immensely  more  to  be  gained 
by  constitutional  action.  The  Centralist  faction,  whoso 
unreasoning  hate  had  frustrated  every  former  initiative, 
constituted  a  majority  in  the  Reichsrath  simply  because 
the  irreconcilable  opponents  of  the  whole  Reichsrath 
system  declined  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  House  even 
to  pass  a  law  that  would  render  their  attendance  unneces¬ 
sary  for  ever.  Insisting  that  their  Bohemian  or  Galician 
Diets  were  already  originally  and  inalienably  competent 
to  legislate  for  Bohemia  or  Galicia,  the  proud  Nationalists 
of  Prague  or  Lemberg,  exasperated  by  many  a  memory 
of  spoliation  and  blood,  scorned  to  accept  from  an 
authority  they  repudiated  what  they  claimed  to  possess 
as  a  right.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  although  i 
fully  aware  that  they  were  only  a  technical  majority, 
would  yield  no  point  of  their  accidental  and  disastrous 
supremacy.  They  knew  that  the  Imperial  Government, 
as  originally  the  author  of  the  Centralist  constitution, 
was  bound  to  defend  it  so  long  as  it  had  not  been  altered 
according  to  the  method  it  involved.  Though  as  con¬ 
vinced  as  the  Imperial  Government  that  the  Centralist 
constitution  had  become  an  impossibility,  they  vowed 
to  maintain  the  impossible  at  every  risk  to  the  Sovereign 
and  the  •  State,  rather  than  yield  one  inch  of  common  . 
justice  to  the  races  whom  they  still  had  the  will  to* 
oppress  long  after  the  power  had  departed.  It  was 
evident  that  the  only  course  for  a  government  of  con¬ 
ciliation  was  to  endeavour  to  win  from^  Slav  modei’atiOT, 
from  Czech  impulsiveness,  and  Polish  chivalry  that 
politic  yielding  to  circumstances,  that  wise  sacnh<»  oi 
personal  pride,  which  the  dense  arrogance  of  the  Cen-- 
tralist  reaction  had  so  insolently  refused.  The  task  was. 
difficult.  But  Count  Hohenwart  had  advocates  in  the 
Czech  colleagues  whom  his  foresight  and  prudence* 
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of  deference  meant  that  the  Reichsrath  in  question 
would  be  a  Reichsrath  remodelled  bj  himself. 

A  sufficient  explanation  of  the  vigorous  character  of  the 
ministerial  measures  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  to  effect  such  a  fundamental  modification  of  the* 
constitution  as  the  conferring  of  an  extended  autonomy 
upon  the  various  national  legislatures,  no  ordinary 
majority,  not  an  absolute  majority  even,  of  the  Reich¬ 
srath  is  sufficient.  At  least  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
must  concur  to  give  legal  validity  to  such  a  fundamental 
alteration.  The  Centralists,  confessedly  vastly  out¬ 
numbered,  still  console  themselves  with  tho  reflection 
that  the  Constitution  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  a 
reactionary  minority  to  oppose  the  safety  of  the  State 
and  the  general  desire  of  the  citizens.  They  are  leaving 
no  exertions  untried  to  attain  the  requisite  number  for 
the  exercise  of  their  vindictive  and  mischievous  veto. 
But  their  fate  is  sealed,  and  their  technical  intrigues  to 
turn  back  the  tide  of  progress  will  result  in  intensifying 
the  completeness  of  their  overthrow.  The  Slavs  of 
Austria  make  no  pretension  to  interfere  with  the  local 
prosperity  of  the  Austro- Germans,  but  they  do  pretend 
and  are  resolved  that  the  Austro- Germans  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  local  prosperity  of  the  Slavs.  It  is 
the  old  struggle  of  right  against  privilege,  and  in  such  a 
contest  privilege  must  inevitably  be  driven  from  the 
field. 


lished  a  garbled  translation  of  a  French  version,  itself 
far  from  accurate,  of  a  document  which  lately  appeared 
in  the  Tagwacht  of  Zurich.  Its  importance  was  greatly 
overrated.  It  issues,  not  from  the  International  Work¬ 
ing  Men’s  Association,  but  from  some  of  its  Swiss  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  its  aim  is  far  less  extensive  than  its  English 
critics  represent.  It  is  worth  heeding,  however,  as  one 
of  the  tokens  of  a  great  movement  that  is  now  gaining 
strength  every  day. 

The  Times  announces,  in  an  alarmist  leader,  that 
“  after  two-and-twenty  years  of  comparative  calm,  the 
war  between  Socialism  and  Individualism  threatens  to 
become  again  the  prominent  question  of  Europe.”  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  well-to-do  readers  of  the  leading 
journal,  who  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  pre¬ 
sent  social  arrangements,  are  comforted  once  more  by 
the  assurance  that,  in  this  stable  land  of  ours,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  Socialism,  which,  in  all  its 
forms. 


_ ^  is  but  a  dangerous  delusion  and  impracticable 

dream  that,  though  it  may,  from  time  to  time,  dis¬ 
tress  our  misguided  ”  neighbours  across  the  Chan¬ 
nel,”  can  never  disturb  the  peace  and  solid  prosperity 
of  happy  England.  This,  we  grant,  may  be  pleasant 
reading  to  the  Englishman  who  knows  that  he  has  a  good 
balance  at  his  banker’s,  and  to  whom  the  word  Socialism 
has  a  meaning  as  vague  as  it  is  awful.  But  the  Inter¬ 
national  Working  Men’s  Association  of  Europe  and  the 
National  Labour  Union  of  America  claim  more  serious 
attention.  This  deep  and  wide-spread  commotion 
among  the  labouring  millions  on  l^th  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  is  not  the  revival  of  a  creed.  What  the 
working  people  of  all  lands  hunger  after,-  and  are 
beginning  to  resolve  that  they  shall  have,  is  not 
Socialism  or  any  other  ism,  but  a  life  more  ^  worth 
having  than  the  dreary  ceaseless  round  of  toil  that 
conducts  them  in  cheerless  suffering,  generation  aftor 
generation,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Need  we 
wonder  if,  from  a  condition  more  appalling  than  that  of 
the  beasts  that  perish,  in  spite  of  all  the  fine  things 
that  may  be  said  about  advancing  civilisation,  the^  cast 
envious  eyes  at  those  classes  above  them  which,  without 
toil,  continue  somehow  to  live  in  ease  and  luxury  * 
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What  more  natural  than  that  ^  they  should  long  to* 
abolish  this  invidious  state  of  things,  that  they  should 
lend  willing  ears,  and  listen  with  quickening  pulse  to 
the  flattering  words  of  those  leaders  among  them  who 
promise  roundly  “  to  insure  the  interests  of  working 
^ple,  and  to  afford  them  satisfaction  in  all  respects.” 

But  this  “  new  Socialist  programme,”  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Swiss  working  men,  is  in  reality  no¬ 
thing  very  new  or  very  terrible.  It  contains  nothing  of 
importance  that  has  not  been  already  discussed  and 
voted  on  at  the  Annual  Congresses  of  the  International. 
With  the  aim  of  that  Association — “  the  protection, 
advancement,  and  complete  emancipation  of  the  working 
classes” — it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  most  sincerely 
sympathise ;  farther,  that  many  of  its  more  definite 
pro^sals  already  form  part  of  the  political  creed  of  every 
advanced  Liberal.  Indeed,  no  one  can  read  the  document 
in  its  original  shape  without  being  surprised  at  its  very 
temperate  tone  and  the  very  moderate  demands  which, 
in  most  respects,  it  makes.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
regret  that  an  organisation  of  such  growing  power  does 
not  appear  to  be  guided  wholly  by  the  calm  reason  of 
the  ablest  friends  of  the  working  people.  Our  contem¬ 
porary  thought  it  enough  to  point  to  the  Communistic 
element  in  the  International,  to  gratuitously  exaggerate 
it,  and  then  demonstrate,  by  a  pretty  little  sketch  of 
Utopia,  that  Communism  cannot  be  carried  out  as  a  con¬ 
sistent  theory  even  in  thought.  They  who  have  studied 
the  various  systems  of  Communism  that  have  been, 
elaborated  know  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  prevent  human  beings  from  living  under  such 
institutions.  And  were  we  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  abolition  of  private  property  and  the  eternal  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  present  unjust  distribution  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  industry,  which  gives  least  to  those  who  work 
hardest,  and  most  to  those  who  know  not  what  it  is  to 
labour,  we  should  find  no  room  for  hesitation.  But  what 
we  have  to  compare  with  Communism,  as  an  ideal  to  be 
worked  for,  is  the  institution  of  private  property  not  as 
we  now  see  it — embracing  things  to  which  none  ought 
ever  to  have  had  a  private  right,  and  rendered  a  curse 
within  its  legitimate  sphere  by  the  operation  of  selfish 
and  unjust  laws — but  as  we  can  conceive  it,  purified 
and  regulated  for  the  public  good,  instead  of,  as  it  always 
has  been,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  Whether  under  equally 
favourable  conditions  socialism  or  individualism  would 
be  found  most  conducive  to  the  general  well-being  and 
further  advancement  of  mankind,  is  a  question  that  at 
present  can  scarcely  be  decided  even  in  theory.  The 
presumption,  how’ever,  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  as  more  conducive  to  originality  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character.  This  being  the  case,  we  cannot  but 
look  on  with  grave  misgiving  when  a  powerful  organi¬ 
sation,  joining  together  for  combined  action  the  work¬ 
ing  men  of  different  countries,  teaches  that  all  servitude, 
social  misery,  and  mental  degradation  are  to  be  traced  to 
human  institutions,  and  that  consequently  to  insure  his 
emancipation  from  these  evils,  the  working  man  has  only 
to  become  master  of  the  State,  and  to  use  his  political 
power  for  “the  suppression  of  the  present  system  of 
production,”  and  the  inauguration  of  some  other  that 
will  secure  “the  entire  benefit  of  his  labour  for  each 
workman.”  The  proposal  is  couched  in  language  suffi¬ 
ciently  vague  to  leave  us  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  what 
in  reah^  these  reformers  would  be  at.  But  supposing 
desirable  end,  of  securing  to  every  man  the  entire 
frmts  of  his  own  industry— which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
subversive  of  private  property,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  if 
^^d  that  he  shall  also  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his  own 
abstinence,  all  in  the  institution  that  is  really  defensible — 
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“.there  could  be  no  poverty,  even  under  the  present  social 
institutions.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate,  more  disastrous 
than  that  working-men,  now  that  they  are  rapidly 
becoming,  by  aid  of  their  unions,  the  greatest  social 
power  in  every  country,  should  be  led.  astray  by  illusory 
theories.  In  the  interest,  not  of  the  working-class 
of  humanity,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
those  inen  who  come  actively  forward  as  leaders  of  the 
working  people  should  put  their  aims  into  more  definite 
shape,  that  they  should  cease  to  wield,  by  specioas 
promises,  the  growing  power  of  the  masses  for  more  or 
less  hidden  ends.  We  are  well  aware  that  working-men 
have  but  to  be  organised  and  led  to  enable  them  to 
overthrow  any  Government.  The  work  of  pulling  down, 
however,  is  much  easier  than  that  of  building  up,  And 
when  we  see  Governments  threatened  with  destruc¬ 
tion  on  a  charge  of  evils  of  which  they  are  not  the 
cause,  and  which  no  mere  change  of  Government  could 
remedy,  we  must  become  Conservative.  In  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  and  every  other  country  there  is  much  of 
class  legislation,  and  many  large  reforms  are  needed- 
“  The  suppression  of  all  class  supremacy,”  however, 
which  ap^ars  to  be  the  thing  aimed  at  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Working  Men’s  Association,  would,  we  venture 
to  say,  ^  the  establishment  of  a  class  tyranny,  from  whoso 
iron  grasp  it  would  be  harder  to  escape  than  from  that  of 
any  despotism  that  the  world  has  yet  known.  Its  social 
effect,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  would  be  to 
abolish  the  rich  without  perceptibly  bettering  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poor.  There  is,  of  course,  no  immediate 
danger  of  a  political  nature  ;  but  there  is  a  positive  pre¬ 
sent  evil  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  working  people 
away  from  the  consideration  of  the  real  and  permanent 
causes  of  their  sufferings  and  hardships.  If  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  will  recognise  the  fact  that  social 
reform  is  more  urgent  than  political  reform,  and  will  use 
some  of  its  force  in  promoting  sound  views  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  it  will  win  more  sympathy  from  outsiders. 


EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 

Last  week  we  commented  on  the  misfortunes  resulting 
to  Italy  from  its  lack  of  healthy  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  this  unhappy  country  has  other  misfortunes. 
The  appalling  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  presents  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  that 
those  who  wish  to  reform  it  have  at  present  to  contend 
with.  '  The  almost  universal  Ustlessness  which  renders  it 
impossible  to  develop  properly  the  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  resources  of  the  country,  and  partly  accounts  for 
its  unprosperous  financial  condition — the  crushing  power 
of  priestly  authority  still  wielded  over  the  minds  of  vast 
numbers  of  the  people,  which  is  utterly  detrimental  to 
their  political  advancement,  with  the  frightful  preva¬ 
lence  of  violent  and  lawless  crime — may  all  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  same  cause,  the  total  ignorance  in  which 
the  masses  of  the  people  are  sunk. 

The  census  taken  in  1801  revealed,  with  regard  to 
education,  a  fearful  condition  of  things;  and  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  military  levies  and  returns  of  civil  mar¬ 
riages  fully  confiira  the  ugly  facts.  In  the  three  levies 
General  Torre  found  that  of  the  young  recruits  born  in 
1846,  1847,  and  1848,  63*49  per  cent,  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  and  in  1866,  out  of  a  hundred  persons 
who  had  'signed  their  marriage  contract  69*46  could  not 
write.  In  1869,  203,287  marriages  were  celebrated  in 
Italy.  The  contracts  were  signed  in  36,923  cases  by  both 
husband  and  wife,  in  43,116  cases  by  the  husband  only, 
in  5,243  cases  by  the  wife  onlv,  and  in  120,005  by 
neither  of  the  parties.  Out  of  a  total  population  of 
24,000,000,  Italy  still  rejoices  in  17,000,000  of  inalfahet^ 
These  figures  contrast  unfavourably  even  with  I  ranee, 
where,  in  1865,  twenty-seven  men  and  thirty-four 
women,  out  of  one  hundred  married  people,  were 
found  to  be  completely  illiterate ;  and  still  more  ss 
with  England,  where,  in  1868,  but  twenty  men  and 
twenty-eight  women  out  of  a  hundred  were  in  the 
same  condition;  though  when  we  compare  ourselFfiS 


IS  the  true  cause  of  poverty  and  hard  work 
rally  understood  and  acted  on.  Without  a 
Jstraint  on  the  increase  of  population,  together 
real  education,  “  neither  Communism  nor  any 
or  institutions,”  says  Mr  Mill,  “  could  make 
ion  of  the  mass  of  mankind  other  than 
^d  miserable,”  and  “  with  these,”  he  adds, 
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with  other  countries— Germany  and  America,  for  in-‘ 

•  stance — we  find  that  we  have  much  more  to  be 

•  ashamed  than  to  be  proud  of.  A  better  instance  of 
the  power  for  good  or  evil  that  may  be  exercised  by 
<}over aments  in  this  respect  can  hardly  be  offered  than 
by  the  comparison  of  the  different  conditions  of  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  population  of  two  or  three  of  the  Italian 
provinces.  From  a  memorial  published  in  1866,  it 

•  appears  that  in  Southern  Italy  eight  or  nine  out  of 
•every  ten  persons  were  totally  uneducated,  whilst  in 

Piedmont  the  premortion  was  less  than  one  to  ten: 
Curiously  enough,  Tuscany,  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 
the  Italian  spoken  by  its  inhabitants  and  their  gentle 
and  courteous  manners,  ranked  with  Sicily  as  one  of 
•Hhc  Italian  provinces  where  education  was  at  the  very 
lowest. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  great  and  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
to  remedy  this  deplorable  state  of  things.  Since  1860 
free  schools  have  been  opened  in  many  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  the  utmost  care  taken  to  appoint  good  teachers 
and  to  provide  that  the  education  given  shall  be  suited 
to  tlio  wants  of  the  people.  In  1860  there  were  in  the 
,  province  of  Naples  forty  schools  and  three  thousand 
scholara.  Now  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty  schools 
with  sixteen  thousand  scholars,  besides  four  colleges, 

'  one  for  gymnastics,  one  for  gymnastics  and  technical  in¬ 
struction,  one  attached  to  a  normal  female  school,  and 
one  for  teaching  mechanics,  engineering,  and  naval  con¬ 
struction,  all  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  800,000  ZiVe  per 
annum.  Victor  Emmanuel  himself  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  elementary  education  in  Naples  by  assigning  a  sum 
of  100,000  lire  from  his  private  revenue  for  that  purpose, 
his  example  being  soon  followed  by  the  local  mercantile 
authorities,  who  gave  10,000  lire  annually  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  elementary  schools. 

Besides  this  reformation  in  popular  education,  great 

•  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  spread  of  knowledge 
'.  amongst  the  upper  classes,  whose  ignorance  and  idleness, 

if  not  quite  as  bad  in  kind,  is  fully  equal  in  degree  to 
that  of  the  people,  and  quite  as  inimical  to  the  general 
.'.pi*osperity  of  the  nation.  There  are  now  seventeen 
universities  in  Italy  open  free  of  expense  to  every  one. 
This,  perhaps,  is  hardly  an  advantageous  arrangement, 
as  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  education  appear  not 
to  value  that  which  costs  them  nothing.  Most  unsatis- 
factoiy  accounts  reach  us  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
students  in  the  lecture  rooms,  both  in  their  inatten¬ 
tion  to  the  instruction  given,  and  in  their  disrespectful 
behaviour  to  the  professors. 

'The  utter  ignorance  of  all  useful  knowledge  of  any 
kind  amongst  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  in  Italy, 
and  their  complete  apathy  with  regard  to  all  the  great 
questions  affecting  human  interests  which  are  beginning 
to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  women  of  other  countries, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  dissatisfaction  to  those 
enlightened  and  intelligent  Italian  men  who  are  striving 
earnestly  for  the  social  and  moral,  as  well  as  political, 
advancement  of  their  country.  In  a  work  published  in 
Florence  in  1869,  ‘  Volere  e  Potere,’  by  Signor  Michele 
Lessona,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Mr  Smiles’s  ‘  Self- 
Help,’  and,  indeed,  confessedly  suggested  by  it,  the 
author  presents  us  with  a  most  lamentable  picture  of 
the  intellectual  condition  of  his  countrywomen.  He 
adds,  however :  “  It  is  said  that  ‘  the  man  is  what  the 
•woman  makes  him,’ — a  'sentence  that  we  may  well 
.  reverse,  and  say  that  the  woman  is  what  the  man  makes 
her ;  that  the  contempt  and  small  respect,  the  flattery 
and  adulation,  of  the  man  spoils  the  woman,  and  that 
the  woman  spoiled  in  her  turn  spoils  the  man.**  In 
.another  sensible  and  very  interesting  little  work,  *  Dell* 
Ozio  in  Italia,*  published  this  year,  we  find  a  great  deal 
to  the  same  effect.  The  author.  Signor  Dino  Carina,  says : 

One  great  defect  that  we  meet  with  too  often  in  the 
women  of  our  country  is  their  total  indifference  to  the 
public  virtue  and  industry  of  their  husbands.  Intel¬ 
lectual  qualities,  disposition  to  work,  proofs  of  wisdom 
or  public  courage,  they  value  little  or  not  at  all.  With 
equal  indifference  they  match  themselves  with  a  worthy 
man  and  with  a  vagabond.  If  the  husband  does  some 


deed  creditable  to  his  mind  or  his  virtue,  the  last  to 
recognise  or  praise  it  will  be  his  wife ;  thus  men  dose 
all  that  incitement  to  work  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  love  and  esteem  of  the  persons  they  most  love 
and  care  for.  In  marriage  they — the  ’women — ^look 
only  to  the  wealth  of  the  lover,  sometimes,  perhaps,  to 
the  nobility  of  his  descent,  without  considering  that  idle¬ 
ness  will  soon  dissipate  the  .finest  fortune,  whilst  :he 
who  is  determined  to  do  his  best  will  become  rich  out. of 
nothing,  and  that  sloth  and  indolence  will  corrupt  the 
purest  blood.  But  the  nobility  of  genius,  the  •  power  of 
doing  good  service  to  his  country,  the  right  earned  to 
public  estimation,  these  things  count  for  nothing.** 
Italian  moralists,  as  well  as  others,  are  beginniug  to 
:see  that,  for  the  true  prosperity  of  the  State,  both  sexes 
must  needs  work  in  concert,  instead  of,  as  heretofore, 
.one  acting  simply  as  a  drag  upon  the  other. 

That  ’  these  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
enlightenment  have  not  yet  met  with  the  success  which 
they  deserve,  and  which  the  sanguine  may  have  expected 
from  them,  need  neither  discourage  those  who  have  the 
interest  of  Italy  at  heart,  nor  dissatisfy  them  with  those 
into  whose  hands  the  work  has  fallen.  It  must  be 
!  remembered  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  there  has 
been  first  of  all  the  evil  work  of  centuries  to  undo 
before  the  ground  could  be  even  clear  to  begin  to  build 
upon  afresh.  Ignorance,  and  its  invariable  companions, 
idleness  and  superstition,  the  growth  of  ages,  carefully 
fostered  and  encouraged  as  the  most  eftectual  aid  to 
priestly  domination  and  foreign  tyranny,  were  not  to  be 
got  rid  of  in  a  day,  or  in  ten  years.  In  Italy  they 
have  spread  too  deeply  and  widely  into  the  life  of  the 
people  to  be  at  once  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  though 
steady  and  patient  labour  may  be  reckoned  upon  to  prove 
in  the  end  effectual  for  their  removal. 


LEGACY-HUNTERS. 


Upon  casual  reflection  it  might  seem  that  the  most 
enviable  way  of  obtaining  money  was  by  legacy,  and 
that  there  was  only  one  drop  of  bitterness  to  alloy  the 
legatee’s  satisfaction,  namely,  the  contribution  exacted 
from  him  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Matri¬ 
mony  which,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
is  a  union  of  pockets  more  than  of  persons,  occasionally 
affords  to  impecunious  persons  an  easy  and  tempting 
means  of  making  money,  but  it  has  one  great  drawback. 
The  matrimonial  adventurer  cannot  attain  the  object  of 
his  pursuit  without  taking  also  the  person,  who  may  ^ 
anything  but  an  object  of  desire.  Now  the  legatee  is 
free  from  all  incumbrance ;  death  removes  the  object  of 
his  gratitude  before  he  enters  into  possession,  and  the 
gain  is  exclusively  his  own.  If  happiness  falls  to  the 
lot  of  any  human  being,  surely,  then,  it  must  be  to  the 
fortunate  legatee.  He  but  opens  his  lap,  and  the  golden 
manna  is  rained  down  upon  him.  He  neither  toils  nor 
spins,  and  yet  the  shrewdest  merchant  may  not  gather 
such  treasures  as  he.  Some  are  born  to  fortune,  some 
have  fortunes  thrust  upon  them,  and  this  is  the  happy 
state  of  the  legatee. 

There  is  a  curious  perversity  in  human  nature,  which 
prevents  men  from  leaving  well  alone.  The  whole  charm 
and  beauty  of  a  legacy  is  in  its  dropping  down  upon  us 
unexpectedly  as  we  sleep.  If  not  a  windfall,  a  le^cy 
ceases  to  have  any  peculiar  advantage.  If  labour,  time, 
anxiety,  and  money  must  be  laid  out  to  secure  it,  then  it 
is  not  distinguishable  from  other  rewards  of  human 
industry,  and  resembles,  in  particular,  a  search  for 
precious  stones.  It  is  well-known  that  the  average 
profits  of  diamond-seeking  or  gold-digging  are  not, 
except  in  rare  cases,  much,  if  any,  higher  than  the 
average  profits  of  ironfounding  or  road-making.  Still 
there  is  a  class  of  people  for  whom  the  precarious  means 
of  livelihood  has  a  certain  charm.  They  never  doubt 
that,  if  a  good  thing  exists,  it  will  come  in  their  way,  as 
they  cannot  help  believing  that  they  are  special  favour¬ 
ites  of  fortune.  So  persons  of  a  lazy  and  genial  tom 
become  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  legacy-hunting.  Th^ 
are  lazy,  but  in  a  sense  they  have  to  work  hard.  A 
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AaJiWof  the  treadmill  maybe  very  active  and  persevering 
^hifl  special  walk,  and  yet  lazy  in  regard  to  honest  and 
monotonous  labour.  So  the  legacy-hunter,  in  conse- 
fluence  of  his  laziness,  tries  to  get  a  fortune  easily,  but 
3  lets  himself  iii*'  for  an  amoimt  of  trouble  and  vexation 
that  he  does  not  always  anticipate.  ^  Thus  it  happens 
that  a  legacy,  instead  of  being  the  easiest  way  of  making 
money,  becomes  nothing  more  than  the  uncertain  reward 
of  a  bflsy  and  anxious  profession. 

The  legacy-hunter  must  pursue  his  way  as  cautiously 
as  'a  trapper  of  beavers  or  a  general  laying  siege  to  a 
strong  town.  He  must  carefully  study  the  position  he 
has  to  win,  and  lay  out  the  testator’s  failings  and  foibles, 
strong  points  and  weak  ones,  as  on  a  chart.  Sometimes 
he  trusts  to  a  coup  de  main,  to  the  unexpectedness  and 
violence  of  a  first  assault.  Before  the  testator  can 
recover  himself,  he  is  overpowered  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  obedient  to  their  will.  Generally,  however, 
the  legacv-hunter  is  without  the  means  of  carrying  out 
a  brilliant  and  decisive  attack,  and  he  must  fall  back  on 
the  slower  and  more  kindly  process  of  circumvention. 
Here  is  an  unlimited  field  for  intrigue.  The  game  is  best 
seen  when  the  members  of  the  same  family  try  to  cut 
^h  other  out,  and  get  the  lion’s  share  for  themselves. 
The  great  point  is  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  testator,  and  to 
let  nothing  enter  it  that  is  not  favourable  to  their  enter¬ 
prises.  If  they  once  do  this,  and  keep  all  others  away, 
they  have  more  than  half  won  the  victory.  It  is  oftener 
the  case,  however,  that  the  victim  operated  upon  has  no 
very  near  relations,  and  then  he  may  be  said  to  be  fair 
game.  The  prize  is  to  the  most  skilful  and  insinuating. 
The  vultures  scent  the  carrion  from  afar. 

Another  kind  of  legacy-hunters  are  the  “  touters  ”  for 
charitable  and  religious  objects.  One  institution  sends 
round  a  circular  modestly  pointing  out  that  riches  are  a 
snare,  filled  with  a  black  list  of  awful  examples  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  ruined,  both  for  time  and  eternity, 
by  the  Pandora  gift  of  a  large  fortune,  and  enlarging  on 
the  innumerable  blessings  attendant  on  hard  work,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  one’s  own  living.  This  beautiful 
and  touching  address  exemplifies  such  a  tender  care  for 
the  testator’s  children  that  he  looks  anxiously  for  the 
remedy.  It  is  to  leave  his  money  to  the  institution  that 
is  actuated  by  such  high  moral  aims.  As  there  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  more  charity  in  feeding  the  secretary  of  a 
charitable  institution  and  his  numerous  family  than  in 
supporting  one’s  own  children,  this  appeal  deserves  to 
meet  with  a  warm  response.  But  the  most  effective 
beggar  is  the  priest.  Even  at  the  present  day  there  are 
many  who  think  to  procure  the  repose  of  their  souls  by 
offering  the  accumulated  plunder  of  a  lifetime  on  the 
altar.  The  palmy  days  of  priestcraft  are,  however,  gone. 
They  have  left  their  mark  on  English  law  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  prodigious  power.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  adheres  to  a  maxim  that  charitable 
bequests  are  to  be  favoured,  and,  if  they  cannot  be 
■carried  out  in  the  exact  way  laid  down  by  the  testator, 
they  must  be  executed  in  some  plan  as  near  to  the  testa¬ 
tor  s  directions  as  possible.  The  reason  was  that  charit¬ 
able  bequests  were  anciently  of  a  religious  kind ;  they 
were  to  obtain  masses  or  prayers  for  the  dead ;  or,  in 
ether  ways,  to  soothe  the  anger  of  Heaven.  Hence  the 
important  question  was  not  what  the  charity  was,  but 
t^t  there  should  be  a  charity.  The  peace  of  the  soul 
ef  the  departed  did  not  depend  upon  the  particular 
ebj«t  of  his  charity,  but  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  cha- 
J^ble.  Hence  the  anxiety  of  the  law  to  execute  a 
chan^ble  bequest ;  it  did  not  signify  how  it  was  carried 
the  great  point  was  that  it  should  be  carried  out. 
ence  the  innumerable  absurd  bequests  with  which  Eng- 

^^lested,  and  the  urgent  need  for  the  conversion 
■c  the  money  to  some  useful  purpose. 

characteristics  of  the  tribe  of  legacy-hunters  are 
1  known,  and  sometimes  are  turned  against  them, 
e  war  waged  on  testators  by  legacy-hunters  is  some^ 
es  carried  into  the  enemies’  territory.  Like  Haman, 
ey  are  hanged  on  their  own  gallows-tree.  They  are 
G  the  sport  and  the  victims  of  the  testator,  the 
musement  of  his  many  idle  hours.  When  the  pursuit 
nioney-making  has  lost  its  interest,  and  the  burden  of 


age  forbids  the  activity  of  business,  then  is  reserved  for 
the  sunset  of  life  an  amusement  nmre  keen  than  bull- 
baiting.  It  is  to  play  with  legacy-hunters  as  a  cat  with 
a  mouse.  An  old  man,  without  a  family,  runs  in  very 
small  danger  of  a  neglected  old  age.  If  he  does,  it  is 
his  own  blame.  There  is  an  easy  means  of  preventing 
it.  He  has  but  to  hint  that  he  will  be  good  to  those 
who  are  good  to  him,  that  he  is  ready  to  encourage 
deserving  persons,  or  he  may  ^  the  length  of  specifying 
what  he  intends  to  leave  to  him  whom  he  can  call  truly 
friend.  ^  The  effect  will  be  almost  electric.  Eriends 
will  spring  up,  like  Jonah’s  gourd,  while  he  sleeps,  but, 
unlike  Jonah  s  gourd,  will  not  wither  in  the  morning. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  will  know  what  it  is  to 
have  friends  whose  every  thought  is  for  his  welfare. 
His  fireside  will  be  gladdened  with  the  smile  of  cheerful 
and  kindly  wit,  his  stories  will  be  rehearsed  a  hundred 
times,  and  a  hundred  times  received  with  ever  fresh 
delight;  his  wants  will  be  anticipated  and  supplied 
before  he  has  time  to  utter  them ;  every  whim  will  be 
respectfully  treated,  even  if  it  cannot  be  gratified,  and 
he  will  lie  down  at  night  on  his  pillow  with  the  com¬ 
fortable  conviction  that  there  is  no  benefactor  like 
himself — no  friends  like  his  friends.  Even  if  he 
should  make  a  mistake  and  promise  the  same  things 
twice  over,  no  harm  will  be  done ;  the  rival  candidates 
for  his  favour  will  strive  to  outbid  each  other,  and  their 
attentions  to  him  will  be  redoubled.  Thus  he  goes  on 
smiling  from  day  to  day,  his  friends  conceal  their 
impatience  at  the  tenacity  of  his  life,  and  he  conceals 
from  them  the  surprise  that  is  in  store  for  them. 

This  plan  has  many  advantages.  The  testator  earns, 
in  his  lifetime,  all  the  gratitude  to  flow  from  the  gifts 
made  after  his  death.  What  can  be  more  amiable  than 
his  attitude  ?  He  appears  as  the  free  dispenser  of  rich 
gifts,  “  bounteous  as  the  Nile’s  dark  waters,”  but  not 
”  undiscovered  as  their  spring.”  It  is  the  chief  draw¬ 
back  to  the  happiness  of  a  t^tator  that  he  cannot  see, 
with  his  own  eyes,  the  joy  that  follows  his  gifts.  He 
may,  during  his  life,  try  to  imagine  it,  but  he  cannot  be 
sure  that  he  is  not  cherishing  a  delusion.  Posthumous 
gratitude,  like  posthumous  fame,  has  the  cardinal  defect, 
that  it  may  never  be  realised.  But  our  cunning  testator 
takes  time  by  the  forelock.  He  makes  known  his  inten¬ 
tions  before  he  dies,  and  witnesses  the  gladness  of  the 
legatee-to-be.  In  this  way  he  gets  the  worth  of  his 
money. 

But  your  sharp  man  of  business  is  never  content  with 
getting  his  money’s-worth,  he  must  have  it  twice  over. 
So  the  cunning  testator,  having  got  one  value  for  his 
money  during  his  life,  determines  to  have  another  after 
his  death.  He  enjoys  the  kind  attentions  of  his  fidends, 
and  he  has  secretly  rosolved  that  it  shall  be  for  nothing, 
and  ho  has  made  a  will  which  sends  them  empty  away. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  a  certain  grim  smile  that  ms 
friends  sometimes  see,  and  fear,- without  understanding 
it  until  after  the  testator’s  death.  Then  they  find  that 
they  have  been  dancing  for  nothing  on  the  ice :  they 
thought  they  were  managing  the  testator,  while  he  was 
managing  them,  and,  in  short,  the  tables  are  completely 
turned  on  them.  The  scene  of  their  agony  is  reserved 
for  the  sale  of  the  furniture.  Then  the  numerous 
I  presents  are  set  out  for  sale,  each  with  its  number 
marked ;  and,  as  one  after  another  is  knocked  down 
unrelentingly  to  the  highest  bidder,  an  almost  audible 
groan  rends  the  heart  of  the  disappointed  legacy-hunter. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  testator  does  not  stop  here.  The 
bitterness  and  chagrin  of  the  legacy-hunter  are  not 
There  is  reserved  a  more  bitter  drop.  Lest  they  should 
ever  forget  the  severe  lesson  given  them,  the  test^or 
takes  care  to  raise  before  their  eyes  a  monument 
should  always  remind  them  of  his  sardonic  humemr.  Ho 
sets  up  in  their  midst  a  charitable  institution.  So  long 
as  they  live,  there  exists  in  their  presence  the  bitter 
memorial  of  blighted  hopes  and  wasted  affections. 
the  testator  mocked  them  by  his  promises,  so  he  carries 
out  the  joke  by  his  performance ;  and,  so  far  M  lime^tt 
stone  can  perpetuate  their  affliction,  he  does  his  best  to 
make  them  miserable  for  ever.  This  is  the  way  m  which 
the  testator  treats  the  legacy-hunters.  But  the  fruit  oi 
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tbis  brilliant  exploit  is  not  yet  all  gathered  in.  It  is  now 
that  the  testator  reaps  his  second  crop.  As  during  his 
life  he  appeared  to  some  choice  friends  in  the  interesting 
garb  of  a  future  benefactor,  and  became  the  intensely- 
admired  object  of  the  select  few,  so,  after  his  death,  he 
holds  himself  out  to  the  world  in  general  as  a  dear, 
charitable  soul,  whose  good  lives  after  him  and  whose 
evil  was  interred  with  his  bones.  His  name  blazons  on 
the  front  of  a  great  public  building,  bis  portrait  is  sought 
after  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  civic  hall,  and  the  statue 
of  the  great  man  is  beheld  by  succeeding  generations  of 
his  grateful  fellow-citizens.  Tbis  is  his  fate  :  despised 
and  detested  by  the  few  whom  he  mocked ;  admired 
and  honoured  by  the  many  who  knew  him  not.  To  a 
man  who  wishes  to  get  more  than  his  money’s  worth, 
this  notable  device  may  be  strongly  recommended.  He 
will  have  the  gratification  of  snubbing  and  chastising  those 
pests  to  society — the  legacy-hunters ;  and,  having  per¬ 
formed  this  excellent  service  to  mankind  generally,  he 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  man  who  gave  his  fortune 
for  the  public  good.  Thus  he  makes  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  both  for  himself  and  society  at  large.  Would 
any  one,  after  considering  the  great  benefits  that  we 
have  demonstrated  to  follow  from  teasing  legacy-hunters, 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  w’as  a  common  practice,  and 
the  origin  of  many  excellent  charities  ? 


“  the  ancient  lines  of  the  constitution  ”  without  fear  of 
refutation.  Conservative  statesmen  bent  on  dishing  the 
Whigs  may  discover  that  a  measure  of  enfranchisement 
larger  than  the  one  they  had  denounced  while  out  of  oflSce*^ 
is  merely  the  restitution  of  a  constitutional  right  which  the 
labouring  classes  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of  by  theb 
political  opponents.  The  **  Constitution  ”  which  the 
Morning  Advertiser  is  so  anxious  about  is  that  which  Mr 
Bruce  made  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  reform,  and  which 
the  member  for  Carlisle  would  abolish.  We  would  suggest 
to  the  champion  of  the  licensed  victuallers  that  it  is 
scarcely  wise  to  set  up  their  cause  in  antagonism  to  one 
that  it  acknowledges  to  be  irresistible.  Those  who  recollect 
Mr  Bright’s  speech  on  the  Permissive  Bill  seven  years  ago 
know  that  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  publicans  are  not 
likely  to  suffer  at  his  hands.  If,  however,  they  were  so 
unwise  as  to  undertake  a  crusade  against  democracy,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  might  happen,  except  that  it  could 
hardly  be  favourable  to  the  publicans. 


PuBLiciNiBM  versus  Republicanism.  —  The  Moi-ning 
Advertiser  is  alarmed.  It  has  been  for  some  time  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Government  in  very  violent  language.  Mr 
Gladstone  has  shared  with  the  Pope  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  the  misfortune  of  being  an  object  of  its  special 
aversion.  At  length  it  finds  that  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Ministry  and  all  its  doings  which  it  has  endeavoured  to 
diffuse  is  becoming  widespread  among  the  middle  and  work¬ 
ing  classes.  The  Liberal  electors  of  a  large  and  important 
constituency  have  allowed  a  Tory  to  be  elected  to  repre¬ 
sent  them,  rather  than  vote  for  a  mere  Ministerialist.  But, 
alas  I  for  the  vanity  of  some  people’s  expectations.  The 
discontent  which  is  felt  by  the  masses  with  the  Government 
policy  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  discontent  our  contem¬ 
porary  bargained  for.  The  Advertiser  thinks  the  Ministry 
has  advanced  too  far.  It  sighs  for  a  party  which  shall  fill 
the  place  now  that  the  Reformers  did  forty  years  ago,”  and 
mourns  over  the  fact  that  the  time  is  gone  by  when  Radicals 
were  satisfied  with  an  occasional  sop  of  reform.”  But, 
so  far  from  this  being  the  view  of  the  Liberal  public,  their 
grumbling  is  notice  of  ”  the  revival  of  the  old  feud  between 
the  Whig  and  Radical  principles  of  government.”  The 
malcontents,  we  are  told,  think  **  that  Republicanism  has 
at  last  become  stronger  than  Whiggery and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  Mr  Bright’s  health  is  almost  restored,  and 
he  may  reappear  next  session  as  the  leader  of  the 
“extremes.”  Even  this  is  not  the  worst.  “Household 
suffrage  has,  in  the  near  future,  delivered  over  all  classes 
into  the  hands  of  the  million.  By-and-by  the  masses  will 
discover  the  power  that  Mr  Disraeli  has  given  up  to  them, 
and  will  organise  its  use.  English  Republicans  and  Irish 
Fenians  will  fraternise  and  will  prevail  in  a  counting  of 
noses.”  It  is  small  consolation  after  this  to  be  informed 
that  “  a  new  defensive  combination  is  in  insensible  course  of 
gestation,  that  will  draw  together  Whig  and  Tory,  Liberal 
and  Conservative  and  Conservative-Liberal,  against  the 
common  enemy  of  the  Constitution.”  This  seemingly 
universal  league,  whose  formation  is  “  insensible  ” — which 
we  suppose  means  the  reverse  of  sensible — is,  after  all,  to 
be  beaten  by  the  majority  of  “  noses.”  We  do  not  pretend 
to  be  very  dismayed  at  the  prospect.  Englishmen  are 
often  congratulated  on  their  good  fortune  in  not  having  a 
“paper  constitution” — the  “British  Constitution ”  being  one 
which  defies  reduction  to  black  and  white.  The  convenience 
is  obvious.  It  accommodates  the  diversity  of  political  tastes, 
and  at  the  same  time  produces  an  appearance  of  uniformity. 
Worshippers  at  the  same  shrine,  we  can  each  clothe  our 
idol  in  those  attributes  which  we  like  best.  Nor  need  we 
draw  attention  to  the  very  great  party  expediency  of  this 
state  of  things.  Liberal  statesmen  who  cannot  spare  the 
support  of  the  timid  may  claim  that  they  are  moviug  on 


Germany’s  New  Subjects. — It  is  known  that  by  the 
terms  of  peace  concluded  between  France  and  Germany  at 
the  termination  of  their  recent  terrible  struggle,  one  privi- 
lege,  intended  to  be  of  little  political  significance,  found  its 
way  among  the  group  of  hard  conditions  imposed  by.  the 
victors  on  the  defeated  country,  and  especially  on  unhappy 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  As  a  slight  concession  to  the  outraged 
French  feeling  of  the  annexed  provinces,  it  was  provided 
that,  up  to  a  certain  period,  it  would  be  free  for  individual 
Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  to  choose  to  be  French  instead  of 
German,  and  the  German  Government  bound  itself  to  inter¬ 
pose  no  obstacle  to  the  removal  of  such  persons,  together 
with  any  property  which  they  might  realise,  across  the  new 
frontier  into  the  now  diminished  France.  To  meet  the 
case  of  the  intending  immigrants,  it  was  proposed,  it  will 
be  remembered,  in  the  National  Assembly  to  allot  large^ 
portions  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Algeria  for  colonisation 
by  them.  As  a  consequence  of  these  stipulations,  many 
I  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  territories  have  already  resolved 
to  emigrate  from  their  ancient  homes  rather  than  dwell 
under  the  detested  rule  of  the  German  foreigner.  The  Prus¬ 
sian  Government  has  viewed,  with  much  equanimity,  iho 
prospect  of  this  voluntary  exile  on  the  part  of  their 
intended  subjects.  The  organs  of  that  Government  have 
even  stated  that  the  harmony  of  the  situation  could  not  but 
be  improved  by  a  course  of  conduct  which'  tended  to 
remove  the  most  irreconcilable  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  to 
districts  where  their  animosity  would  be  less  near  and  less 
dangerous.  The  choice  of  nationality  thus  guaranteed  by 
treaty  has,  however,  begun  to  be  exercised  of  late  in  a 
manner  which  has  rudely  dispelled  a  good  deal  of  this 
brutal  satisfaction.  Though,  doubtless,  the  German 
Government  contemplated  that  the  Alsatians  and  Lor¬ 
rainers  who  persisted  in  remaining  French  would  also  be 
considerate  enough  to  banish  themselves  from  their  native 
land,  no  such  provision  was  inserted  in  the  treaty.  In  any 
case  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  Frenchmen  or  members 
of  any  other  people  could  be  prevented  from  settling  in 
Alsace  or  elsewhere.  As  a  consequence,  multitudes  are 
now  registering  their  French  nationality,  and  then  quietly 
returning  to  their  ordinary  pursuits  as  French  “  aliens.” 
But  what  if,  as  is  likely,  the  vast  majority  of  annexed 
Frenchmen  throughout  Alsace  and  Lorraine  determine  thus 
to  become  “  resident  aliens  ?”  The  dreadful  question  is 
sorely  perplexing  the  virtuous  Cabinet  of  Berlin.  Shylock 
appears  again  in  fact  to  have  stipulated  for  his  pound  of 
flesh  without  taking  the  necessary  precaution  with  regard 
to  the  blood. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  on  Sabbatarianism.— It  might,  at 
first  sight,  be  supposed  that  to  carry  Sabbatarianism  to 
Glasgow  would  be  as  unprofltable  and  supererogatory  an 
enterprise  as  the  exportation  of  coal  to  Newcastle ;  but 
this  is  not  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury’s  opinion.  To  exhort 
the  inhabitants  of  that  stronghold  of  Scottish  Sabbataria^ 
ism,  the  most  thorough-going  now  extant  in  the  world,  to  be 
more  strict  in  their  observance  of  the  “  Sabbath,”  does  seem 
unnecessary  j  and  we  are  mistaken  if  the  speech,  delivered 
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by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  some  400  of  th^’Sabbatarians 
of  Glasgow  on  Tuesday  last,  is  not  regarded  by  many  of 
them  in  this  light.-  The  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  miay 
consider  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury’s  views  on  this  subject, 
unenlightened,  illiberal,  and  antiquated,  but  to  the  perfervid 
Scottish  Sabbatarian  they  must  appear  to  be  dangerously 
modern  and  lax.  He  will,  doubtless,  bo  highly  pleased  to 
find  that  the  Earl  calls  Sunday  “  the  Sabbath,”  for  that  is 
the  phraseology  he  himself  employs,  and  a  handy  epitome 
of  the  argument  on  which  his  doctrine  is  based  ;  but  he  is 
not  likely  to  relish  the  idea  of  the  working-men  of  Scot¬ 
land  being  encouraged  ‘  to  walk  abroad  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  ”  day,  with  their  wives  on  their  arms  and 
their  children  behind  them,  all  disporting  themselves 
under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven.”  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  that  he 
was,  in  reality,  urging  his  hearers  to  modify  their  extreme 
notions  on  Sabbath  observance,  and  recommending  them 
to  adopt  a  practice  which  they  consider  sinful  in  a  heinous 
degree,  and  have,  all  their  lives,  been  denouncing.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  the  “  Sabbath  question  ”  was  agitating 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  a  dissenting  minister, 
in  a  large  town  on  the  east  coast,  created  quite  an  excite¬ 
ment,  not  only  in  his  own  flock,  but  among  the  inhabitants 
at  large,  by  introducing  into  his  prayer  a  clause  which  ran 
as  follows :  ”  0  Lord,  we  thank  thee  that  we  can  take  a 
walk  on  the  Sabbath-day,  as  thou  didst  with  thy  disciples 
of  old,  when  they  plucked  the  ears  of  corn  and  did  eat.” 
This  doctrine  so  greatly  displeased  several  of  the  clergy  of 
the  town,  that  they  retaliated  by  praying  that  the  eyes  of 
the  heretic  might  be  opened.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury’s  speech  on  the  Sabi  ath  is  calculated 
to  have  a  liberalising  influence  on  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. 
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aupres  de^  M.  Thiers,  ddiuarches  et  pourparlers  qui  n’ont 
qu’a  des  refus,  notamment  celle  de  M.  Lagarde.  II 
affirme  que  non  seulement  il  a  4td  question  d’dchanger  les 


Oteges  centre  Blanqui^  maia  encore  contre  le  cadavre  du 
general  Duval.  II  ddclare  en  outre  6tre  bien  traite,  il  loue 
la  conduite  du  citoyen  Garau,  directeur  de  Mazas. 
Deja  il  prevoit  sa  mort  et  void  ce  qu’il  dcrit  k  ce  sujet :  “  Il 
est  acouit  nilA  VprAnitloa  TMk  V%1 


est  acquit  que  Versailles  ne  veut  ni  d’4change  ni  de  concilia¬ 
tion,  d  uu  autre  c6tc  si  la  Commune  a  eu  le  pouvoir  de  nous 
arrdter,  elle  n’a  pas  celui  de  nous  faire  mettre  en  liberte  ;  car 
a  cette  heure  notre  mise  en  liberty  sans  dchange  ferait  dana 
Paris  une  revolution  qui  renverserait  la  Commune.” 

Quant  a  M.  Bonjkan,  il  me  remit  un  long  traite  d’^o- 
nomie  agricole  qu’il  avait  compost  en  prison,  deux  lettrea 
pour  sa  famille,  et  une  espkee  de  journal  de  sa  detention. 
Quoique  ce  document  n’ait  pas  la  m^me  valeur  au  point  de 
vue  de  la  defense  que  celui  de  M.  Darboy,  il  prouve  que  les 
6tages  ont  trait^s  4  Mazas  avec  hiiraanit<i. 

Comme  il  est  inutile  d’insister  sur  Timportance  de  pareils 
documents,  je  vais  mainteuant  vous  ^xpliquer  par  quels  con- 
cours  de  circonstances  j’en  ai  6t6  d^possdde. 

Oblige  de  quitter  le  Ministkre  des  Travaux  Publics  le  lundi 
22  Mai  au  matin,  je  dus  me  r^fugier  dans  le  seul  C'tablisse- 
ment  qui  se  trouvait  ouvert,  rue  du  Temple  ;  la  ie  d^posais 
ma  malle  et  mes  papiers.  Le  jeudi  25,  les  Versaillais  s’dtant 


ma  malle  et  mes  papiers.  Le  jeudi  25,  les  Versaillais  s’dtant 
empards  de  ce  quartier,  je  sougeais  avant  de  me  retirer  k  mettre 
ces  documents  en  sdret^.  Lb  maitre  de  1’  h6tel  en  qui  j ’avals 
cru  pouvoir  me  confier,  me  c^dat  un  placard  d’une  ebambre 
du  2me  ^tage  dont  j’emportais  la  clef.  Outre  les  pieces 
cite^s  plus  haut,  je  d^posais  aussi  cinq  lettres  de  MacMahon 
qui  m’avaient  ^t4  remises  a  la  Prefecture  de  Police,  plusieurs 
documents  ofliciels,  parmi  lesquels  ^talent  ma  commission 
de  del4gud  k  Neuilly  pendant  I’armistice  du  25  Avril,  deux 
billets  de  circulation,  une  lettre  adress^e  de  Londres  a  M. 
Thiers,  et  quelques  photographes  de  divers  membres  de  la 
Commune. 


.  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  COMMUNE  AND  ARCHBISHOP  DARBOY. 


:  Sir, — The  passage  of  the  Address  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  International  Working  Men’s  Association,  “  On  the 
Cinl  War  in  France,”  which  gave  the  signal  to  shouts  of 
moral  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  London  press,  w'as  this  : 

The  real  murderer  of  the  Archbishop  is  Thiers.” 

From  the  enclosed  letter,  addressed  to  M.  Bigot,  the 
counsel  for  M.  Assi  at  the  Versailles  Court-martial,  by 
M.  Eugene  Fondeville,  who  is  ready  to  confirm  his 
sUtements  by  aflidavit,  you  will  see  that  the  Archbishop 
himself  actually  shared  my  view  of  the  case.  At  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  “Address,”  I  was  not  yet 
informed  of  the  interview  of  M.  Fondeville  with  M.  Dar¬ 
boy,  but  even  then  the  correspondence  of  the  Archbishop 
with  M.  Thiers  revealed  his  strange  misgivings  as  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  Chief  of  the  French  Executive.  Another  fact  has 
oow  been  placed  beyond  doubt — viz.,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  hostages  the  Communal  government  had 
•already  ceased  to  exist,  and  ought,  therefore,  no  longer  be  held 
responsible  for  that  event.  I  am,  &c.,  Karl  Max. 

Loudon,  August  29. 


Le  27  Mai  j’envoyais  deux  hommes  rue  du  Temple,  ils  de- 
vaieut  me  rapporter,  en  m5me  temps  que  ma  malle,  les  papiers 
ddpos^s  dans  le  placard.  Le  propri^taire  de  I’hotel  repondit 
k  leur  demande  que  plusieurs  ae  ses  voisins  ayant  dit  a 
di verses  reprises  qtvun  membre  de  la  Commune  s’dtait 
r^fugid  cbez  lui,  il  avait  cru  prudent  de  forcer  le  placard  et  de 
bruler  les  papiers. 

La  malle  me  fut  apport^,  elle  aussi  avait  6t4  forc^e,  et  mes 
papiers  prises,  tels  que  certificats  et  autres,  m’avaient  4t6 
soustraits.  Maintenant  et  malgr^  que  le  mattre  d'hdtcl 
m’ait  confirm^  k  moi-m6me  la  destruction  de  ces  pidees,  je  suis 
persuadd  du  contraire,  et  des  avis  qui  m’arrivent  de  Paris 
m’assurent  que  celui  k  qui  je  les  avals  confids  les  a  encore  en 
sa  possession,  ok  les  a  remis  depuis  peu  k  la  police. 

Suit  des  renseignements  pour  se  procurer  les  pidees  de- 
signdes,  et  les  salutations  d’usage,  la  lettre  a  dtd  envoyde 
k  Bigot,  le  19  Aout,  1871.  E  Fondeville, 

FroprUtaire  d  St  Macaire, 


THE  WELLINOTON  DESPATCHES. 


.  Londres,  19  Aout,  1871. 

Monsieur, — Je  prends  la  libertd  de  vous  ecrire  pour  vous 
•eiitreteuir  de  I’existence  de  certains  documents  relatifs  aux 
•dvenements  de  la  Commune  et  pour  vous  prier  de  vouloir  bien 
u^r  des  privileges  de  votre  profession  et  de  votro  qualitd  de 
d’un  accusd  pour  en  obtenir  la  production,  dans  les 


Vers  le.  15  Avril  un  journal  de  Paris  reproduisait  une 
lettre  dcrite  au  Timet  dans  laquelle  un  individu  ddclarait 
■Avoir  visitd  les  Stages  k  Mazas,  et  accusait  la  Commune  de 
procedes  barbares  envers  eux.  Voulant  absolument  me  rendre 


•compte  de  la  vdracite  de  pareilies  assertions,  je  me  rendis  k 
•cette  prison  oil  je  pus  m’assurer  du  contraire.  Ce  jour  Ik  je 


R»entretiii8  avec  MM.  Darboy,  Bonjean,  Deguerry,  et  M. 
-i^etit,  secretaire  de  I’Archevechd,  qui  pourra  puisqu’il  existe 
vous  donner  des  i-enseignements  k  ce  sujet.  Dans  la  suite  je 
eur  fis  de  frdquentes  visites  et  quelques  jours  avant  la  chdte 
«e  la  Commune  MM.  Darboy  et  Bonjean  me  remirent  des 
autographes  dont  je  vous  donne  ci-dessous  k  peu  prks  la 


feneur. 


Voici  le  resume  succinct  du  document  Darboy.  H  a  pour 
Mon  Arrestation,  ma  Detention,  et  mes  Reflexions  a 
ressort  qu’k  part  son  arrestation  dont  il 
cnmine  la  Commune  ;  il  rejette  sur  le  gouvemement  de  Ver- 
■Aiiles  tottte  la  responsabilite  de  sa  detention;  il  I’accuse 


Sir, — In  the  notice  which  apj^ared  in  your  issue  of  the 
26th  instant  you  express  an  opinion  that  “the  w'ay  in  which 
these  volumes  are  being  published  causes  a  go<xL  deal  of 
trouble  and  confusion  to  those  who  wish  to  consult  them 
but  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  cause. 

The  Despatches  compiled  by  Colonel  Gurwood  were  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellin^on, 
and  many  important  documents  were  omitted^  from  that  work 
because  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  publish  them  at  that 
time.  These  documents  have  been  insert^  in  the  Supple¬ 
mentary  Despatches,  but  many  other  interesting  papers 
having  been  since  found,  it  was  decided  to  publish  them  in 
two  volumes  as  an  Appendix.  These  volumes  consist  princi- 
pallv  of  instructions  issued  by  the  Duke  in  India,  Spain,  the 
South  of  France,  and  during  the  Waterloo  Campai^,  through 
the  Adjutant-General,  respecting  the  discipline  and  wganisa- 
tion,  and  through  the  Quartermaster-General,  upon  the  move¬ 
ments  and  orders  of  battle  of  the  Allied  Armies ;  iDter<»ptM 
letters  and  reports  from  French  Generals  and  Na^leon  s 
instructions,  communicated  through  the  Prince  de  Wagram 
(Berthier)  to  his  Marshals  in  Spain  and  Portugal 

Volume  XIV.  [1812-1818]  will  be  ready  in  October, 
Volume  XV.,  completing  the  series,  will  be  pub  ished  in  No¬ 
vember.  The  hist  volume  will  contain  a  complete  index  of 
the  entire  series  of  the  Supplementaiy  ^patohes. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Civil  and  Politi^l  Correspond¬ 
ence  ri827-1828]  wUl  also  be  published  about  the  same  time. 

I  Eiiii  &c.>  Tnos*  J*  Farlet* 

Apsley  House,  Piccsdilly,  W.,  31st  August,  1871. 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  course  of  business  during  the  week  has  been 
upward,  Consols  only  remaining  at  the  price  quoted  last 
week.  The  great  proportion  of  the  dealing  has  again  been 
in  English  Bailways,  the  settlement  of  the  account  exer¬ 
cising  but  a  slight  check  ;  prices  in  this  department  have 
experienced  a  further  advance  in  some  cases  of  from  2 
to  3  per  cent.,  but  apprehensions  are  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  some  quarters  lest  these  exceptionally  high  prices  should 
not  last ;  for,  should  a  change  occur  in  the  price  of  money, 
which  is  not  considered  improbable,  serious  results  would 
be  occasioned  by  a  pressure  of  sales.  The  improvement 
has  extended  to  Telegraph  and  Financial  shares,  particularly 
to  the  International  Financial,  this  company  being  largely 
interested  in  the  Sewage  business,  which  has  attracted  much 
attention,  in  consequence  of  the  reported  success  of  the 
Native  Guano  Company’s  process. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  have  fluctuated  to  a  fractional 
extent,  but  the  final  quotation  is  the  same  as  last  week, 
viz.,  93J  to  93f. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  engagements  have  been  limited, 
but  prices  are  well  maintained,  Turkish,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  showing  a  firm  tendency. 

English  Bail  ways  have  advanced  without  exception,  the 
various  traffic  returns  showing  a  continued  increase ;  the 
Southern  Lines  have  been  the  least  affected.  Brighton 
have  risen  1^;  Caledonian,  2f  ;  Great  Eastern,  3  ;  Great 
Western,  2|  ;  Midland,  2;  and  South-Eastern,  |. 

In  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  analysis 
of  the  Leicester  sewage,  the  Phosphate  Sewage  Company’s 
Shares  have  been  in  strong  demand,  and  have  advanced  71, 
per  share.  Native  Guano  Shares  have  also  risen. 

The  Spanish  Financial  Commission  have  notified  the 
conditions  on  which  the  subscription  for  the  new  issue  of  3 
per  Cent.  Stock  is  to  be  received  on  Wednesday  next.  The 
total  to  be  raised  is  6,375,0001.  sterling,  the  375,0001. 
being  reckoned  for  expenses  and  allowances,  so  that  the 
net  cash  to  be  obtained  by  the  Treasury  may  be  6,000,0001. 
The  price  of  issue  is  to  be  31,  of  which  2  per  cent,  is  to 
be  paid  on  application,  and  the  remainder  in  instalments 
extending  to  the  30th  of  December,  with  liberty  of  pre¬ 
payment  under  a  discount  allowance  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum,  equal  to  an  advantage  of  ^  or  per  cent. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Great  Western  Bail¬ 
way  Company,  the  chairman  congratulated  the  share¬ 
holders  on  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  traffic 
receipts,  which  has  enabled  the  directors  to  declare  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  per  annum  over  that 
of  last  year.  The  directors’  report  was  adopted,  and  a 
dividend  was  declared  for  the  past  half-year  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Consolidated  Guaranteed 
and  Consolidated  Preference  Stocks,  and  at  the  rate  of 
44  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Consolidated  Ordinary 
Stock. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  General  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company  was  held  on  Tuesday.  The  report  of  the 
directors  and  a  statement  of  the  accounts  for  the  half-year 
to  the  30th  June  last  were  read  and  adopted.  A  dividend 
of  14s.  per  share,  being  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  a  bonus  were  declared. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  93|  to  9Sf. 

Foreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  93  to  93J  ;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  83|  to  84 ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1868,  79^  to  7^ ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.  Khedive,  76|  to 
76jl ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  99g  to  99 Italian  Five  per  Cents., 
^  to  60| ;  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.  92|_to  92g  ;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  32  7-16  to  32  9-lG;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  46^ 
to  46^;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865, 62^  to  62^ ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1869,  67J  to  671. 

English  Railway  Shares— Brighton,  64^  to  65;  Caledonian, 
107^  to  108  ;  Great  Eastern,  46  to  461 ;  Great  Western,  105^  to 
106;  Great  Northern  A.,  1541  to  154if;  London  and  North  Wes¬ 
tern,  144|  to  144^;  Metropolitan,  81  j  to  82;  Midland,  137  to 
1371  >  North-Eastern  Consols,  1731  to  173| ;  Sheffield,  64^  to 
644  ;  South- Eastern,  931 

Miscellaneous  Shares  :  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  109  to 
111 ;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  174  to  175  ;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  81  to  81 :  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  lOj  to  lOJ ; 
China  Telegraph,  81  to  81;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  101  to  101; 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  191  to  201 «  Hudson’s  Bay,  81  to  91 ; 
India  Rubbers,  451  to  451 ;  Ottoman  Banks,  11|  to  12 ;  Telegraph 
Constructions,  341  to  34]. 


THE  SONG  OF  SONGS, 

WHICH  IS  SOLOMON’S. 

FThe  following  translation  aims  to  be  strictly  literal,  and,  therefore, 
only  such  a  rhythmical  arrangement  as  was  consistent  with  litei-alness 
has  been  attempted.  The  only  liberty  taken  with  the  text  has  been  to 
divide  it  into  scenes,  and  to  distribute  its  sentences  among  the  various 
speakers  by  whom  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was 
intended  they  should  be  uttered.  The  intention  u  to  show  t^t 
Solomon’s  Song  is  merely  a  passionate  love -poem,  differing  from  nearly 
all  other  extant  Hebrew  poetry  by  its  luxurious  imagery  and  amorous 
intensity,  qualities  agreeing  naturally  with  the  circumstances  of 
Solomon’s  life  and  with  the  oriental  tastes  and  habits  which  he 
imported  into  Jewish  society.  As  such,  it  may  be  studied  with  profit  ; 
whereas  to  put  upon  it  such  interpretations  as  are  usually  adopted 
by  Christian  students  of  Jewish  literature  is  in  every  way  degrading 
to  the  doctrines  they  wish  to  honour,  and  a  debasement  of  all  true 
morality.  The  poem,  as  it  is  here  rendered,  explains  itself.  The  First 
Scene  represents  a  country  Maiden,  newly  brought  into  Solomon’s 
palace  in  Jerusalem,  filled  with  love  for  the  King ;  her  pride  at  being, 
as  she  thinks,  the  object  of  his  virtuous  attadiment  TOing  mingled 
with  a  bashful  depreciation  of  her  own  attractions.  In  the  Second 
Scene  the  Maiden,  while  her  own  devotion  is  unchanged,  fears  that  the 
King’s  love  grows  faint :  she  recounts  his  courtship  and  his  temporary 
desertion  of  her.  In  the  Third  Scene  a  Chorus  relates  the  joyful 
entrance  of  the  King  into  Jerusalem  with  a  Princess  for  his  bride.  In 
the  Fourth  Scene — which  is  the  most  elaborate  part  of  the  poem,  both 
in  its  dramatic  arrangement  and  in  its  rich  and  varied  imageiy— the 
Royal  Couple  are  represented  as  enjoving  the  first  ecstacies  of  love, 
while  the  Maiden,  at  a  distance  from  them,  tells  again,  with  different 
metaphors  and  in  a  sadder  strain,  the  narrative  of  her  enticement  by 
the  King  and  his  subsequent  neglect  of  her.  She  interrupts  the  praises 
of  the  Chorus,  and  the  scene  closes  with  her  final  plaint.  In  the  Fifth 
Scene  she  has  returned  home.  She  briefly  recalls  the  past,  and  asserts 
her  constancy :  she  urges  that  others  be  shielded  from  like  temptation, 
while  she  declares  that  her  own  love  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable.] 

Scene  I. 

Maiden,  Kiss  thou  me  with  the  kisses  of  thy  mouth. 
For  better  is  thy  love  than  wine  ; 

The  odour  of  thy  myrrh  is  choicer  than  all  scents  ; 

Thy  name  is  like  to  scent  poured  forth  : 

And  therefore  do  the  virgins  love  thee. 

Lead  thou  us  :  we  will  follow  after  thee ; 

For  thou  hast  brought  us  to  thy  house  ; 

In  thee  we  will  be  glad,  in  thee  rejoice ; 

To  us  thy  love  is  more  than  wine  ;  * 

Most  heartily  the  virgins  love  thee. 

Lo,  I  am  black,  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem— 

Chorus,  Yet  comely  as  the  tents  of  Kedar, 

And  as  the  curtains  of  King  Solomon. 

Maiden,  Frown  not  on  me,  since  I  am  black, 

Because  the  sun  hath  frowned  upon  me. 

My  mother’s  sons  were  set  against  me  ; 

They  made  me  watcher  of  the  vineyards — 

But  ah  !  my  own  vineyard  I  have  not  watched. 

—Tell  me,  oh  thou  whom  my  heart  best  loveth ! 

Where  thou  dost  pasture  thy  flock 
And  make  it  to  rest  at  noon. 

That  so  I  be  not  surrounded 
By  the  flocks  of  thy  companions. 

King,  Nay,  if  thou  know  not,  oh  fairest  of  women. 
Follow  the  road  of  the  flocks  by  their  footprints 

Until  thou  dost  come  to  the  tents  of  the  shepherds. 

I  liken  thee,  oh  my  love,  to  one  of  the  horses  of 
Pharaoh ; 

Thy  cheeks  are  as  comely  as  doves ;  thy  neck  seems 
fashion’d  of  jewels. 

We  will  sculpture  thy  image  in  gold,  and  trace  it  with 
markings  of  silver. 

Maiden,  While  the  king  sits  at  his  table 
My  spikenard  emitteth  its  odour. 

Even  a  bundle  of  mjrrrh  is  he,  my  beloved,  to  me ; 

He  shall  lie  very  deep  in  my  heart. 

Even  a  cluster  of  cypress  seems  my  beloved  to  me, 

Which  is  plucked  from  the  choicest  of  vineyards. 

King,  Beautiful  art  thou  and  fair,  oh  my  loved  one  t 
Yea,  thou  hast  dove’s  eyes. 

Maiden:  Beautiful  art  thou,  oh  my  beloved  I 
Yea,  thou  art  comely. 

King,  As  for  our  couch,  it  is  very  secluded  ; 

The  beams  of  our  room  are  of  cedar ; 

Its  rafters  are  fashion’d  of  fir. 

I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon, 

And  thou  art  the  fairest  of  lilies. 

Like  a  lily  among  thorns. 

Is  my  lov’d  one  ’mong  the  daughters. 

Maiden,  Like  an  apple-tree  set  in  the  desert 
Is  my  beloved  one  among  the  sons. 
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I  sat  beneath  his  shade  with  great  delight, 
And  luscious  was  his  fruit  unto  my  taste. 
He  brought  me  to  a  pleasant  festival, 

When  he  enveloped  me  with  love. 

Oh,  stay  me  with  the  flagons. 

Support  me  with  the  apples. 

For  love  hath  overcome  me. 

His  left  hand  shall  uphold  my  head. 

And  his  right  hand  shall  embrace  me. 

I  charge  you,  oh  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  all  that’s  strong  and  binding  in  the  world. 
That  ye  disturb  not  nor  draw  off  his  love, 
Until  he  choose. 


Scene  II. 


Maiden.  The  voice  of  my  beloved  ! 

Lo,  thus  he  came — leaping  upon  the  mountains — 
Skipping  upon  the  hills, 

(And  like  to  a  gazelle  is  my  beloved 
Or  a  yoiing  antelope), 

Lo,  thus  ho  came,  and  loan’d  against  the  wall; 

Looking  through  the  window. 

Peering  through  the  lattice. 

Then  my  beloved  spake,  and  said  to  me, 

**  Eise  up  and  come  away,  my  love; 

Oh  thou,  my  beautiful,  my  dove  1 
For,  lo,  the  winter  cold  hath  passed, 

The  storms  have  sped,  have  fled  at  last ; 

The  flowers  bud  forth  upon  the  earth ; 

The  spring  birds  sing  with  richest  mirth  : 

The  soft  voice  of  the  turtle  dove  is  heard  throughout  the 
land ; 

The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  its  blossoms  long  conceal’d  ; 
The  tender  vines  begin  to  sprout,  their  odour  goeth  forth. 
Then  rise  and  come  away,  my  love; 

Oh,  thou,  my  beautiful,  my  dove  1 
Yea,  come  thou  forth,  my  own  dove,  from  the  cleft 
within  the  rock. 

From  thy  winter  hiding-place  ! 

Let  me  behold  thy  face,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 

Thy  voice  is  very  sweet  to  hear,  thy  face  is  very  fair  I  ** 
Surely  my  beloved  is  my  own,  and  I  am  his— 

Although  he  hath  forsaken  me  and'resteth  otherwhere 
Until  the  morning  dawn,  until  the  shadows  flee  away. 
Come  back,  oh  my  beloved  one. 

Once  more  be  like  the  young  gazelle; 

The  antelope  upon  the  hills  I 

— By  night,  upon  my  bed,  j 

I  sought  for  him  whom  my  heart  loveth; 

I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not  j 
I  call’d  him,  but  he  answer’d  not. 

“  I  will  rise  up,”  I  said,  “  and  go  all  round  the  city ; 

In  every  market-place,  in  every  open  road, 

I  will  seek  after  him  whom  my  heart  loveth.** 

I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not  j 
I  call’d  him,  but  he  answer’d  not. 

The  watchmen,  going  round  the  city,  found  me. 

And  I  asked  of  them,  Saw  ye  him  whom  my  heart 
loveth  ?  ” 

Then  a  little  time  pass’d  by, 

And  I  found  him  whom  my  heart  loveth. 

And  I  prevailed  with  him,  and  would  not  let  him  go. 
Until  I  brought  him  back  unto  my  mother’s  house— 

Even  to  the  abode  of  her  who  gave  me  birth. 

I  charge  you,  oh  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

By  all  that’s  strong  and  binding  in  the  world. 

That  ye  disturb  not  nor  draw  off  his  love. 

Unless  he  choose. 


Scene  III. 

Chorus.  Who  is  this  maiden 
Coming  forth  from  the  desert 
As  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  is  perfumed  with  myrrh  and 
with  incense, 

Cometh  up  from  the  dry  aromatics  ? 

— Behold  the  bed  of  Solomon, 

There  are  sixty  mighty  ones  around  it, 

From  the  mighty  ones  of  Israel, 

Armed,  all  of  them,  with  burnished  swords ; 

Men  valiant  and  expert  in  war. 
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Each  rests  his  sword  upon  his  thigh. 

And  waits,  prepar’d  for  midnight  harms. 

Ring  Solomon  fashion’d  a  couch  for  himself, 

Out  of  the  choice  woods  of  Lebanon  ; 

He  fashion  d  its  pillars  of  silver. 

Making  its  framework  of  gold. 

Its  curtains  were  fashion’d  of  purple. 

And,  for  a  cushion  within  it, 

Was  the  love  of  Jerusalem’s  daughters. 

Ye  daughters  of  Zion,  go  forth, 

And  look  on  the  king,  even  Solomon, 

On  the  crown  which  his  mother  hatli  crowned  him  with. 
On  this  day,  the  day  of  his  marriage. 

The  day  of  his  gladness  of  heart. 


Scene  IV. 


King. .  How  beautiful  art  thou,  my  love ! 

How  beautiful  art  thou  ! 

Thy  eyes  are  like  to  turtle-doves  for  modesty  ; 

Thy  hair  is  like  the  flocks  of  goats 

Which  frolic  on  Mount  Gilead  ; 

Thy  teeth  are  fair  as  new-shorn  sheep. 

Which  have  come  up  from  the  washings 
Which  bear,  twins,  all  of  them. 

And  none  of  whom  is  barren ; 

Like  threads  of  scarlet  are  thy  lips. 

And  comely  is  thy  speech  ; 

Even  as  the  rind  of  the  pomegranate, 

Thy  temples  show,  for  loveliness  ; 

Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David, 

Built  up  for  an  armoury. 

On  which'  a  thousand  weapons  hang. 

The  weapons  of  the  mighty  ones ; 

Thy  breasts  are  like  twin  young  gazelles. 

Which  feed  among  the  lilies. 

Until  the  morning  dawn, 

Until  the  shadows  flee  away, 

I  will  betake  me  to  thy  mount  of  myrrh,. 

And'  to  thy  hill  of  frankincense ; 

For  thou  art  altogether  beautiful,  my  love ; 

No  blemish  is  in  thee. 

Thou  hast  captur’d  my  heart,  oh  my  sister,  my  bride  ? 
Thou  hast  captur’d  my  heart  by  one  glance  of  thine  eyes- 
With  a  single  vein  in  thy  neck. 

How-  pleasant  thy  bosom,  my  sister,  my  bride  ! 

How  pleasanter  far  is  thy  bosom  than  wine  ! 

And  the  sweetness  of  thy  rich  odour  than  all  aromatics  t 
Thy  lips,  oh  my  bride,  let  drop  as  the  honeycomb  ; 

Honey  and  milk  flow  from  under  thy  tongue ; 

And  sweeter  the  smell  of  thy  garments  than  all  aronuv- 
tics  I 

A  high  wall’d  garden  art  thou,  my  sister,  my  bride^ 

A  high  wall’d  garden  and  a  spring  enclosed  : 

Thou  yieldest  pomegranates  with  all  pleasant  fruits,. 
Cypress  and  spikenard,  camphor  and  saffron, 

Myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  goodly  spices : 

A  fountain  within  a  garden, 

A  well  of  running  waters, 

A  stream  from  Lebanon. 

Princess.  Awake,  then,  oh  north  wind. 

And  rise  thou  up,  oh  south ; 

Yea,  blow  upon  my  garden 
And  let  my  odours  be’ dispersed  ! 

Let  my  beloved  one  come  down  into  his  garden  ; 

Let  him  enter  and  partake  of  all  his  pleasant  fruits. 

King.  I  am  come  to  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  bride,-. 

I  have  smelt  of  my  myrrh  and  my  odours, 

I  have  eaten  my  bread  and  my  honey; 

I  have  drunk  of  my  wine  and  my  milk. 

Chorus.  Eat,  oh  ye  lovers  I 

Drink,  yea,  drink  deeply,  ye  fond  ones  I* 

Maidm  {at  a  distance^. 

Though  I  seem  to  sleep,  yet  my  heart  is  awake  j, 

Methinks  I  hear  my  beloved’s  voice  ; 

Methinks  he  knocketh  against  the  door. 

**  Open  to  me,  my  love,  my  sister ! 

•  Open,  my  dove,  my  spotless  one ! 

For  my  head  is  covered-  with  dosr , 

And  my  hair  with  the  rain  of.  the  night.*^ 
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1  had  taken  off  my  garment;  how  shoald  I  put  it  on  again  ? 
I  had  wash’d  my  feet  with  water ;  how  should  I  soil 
them  again? 

My  behoved  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  window. 

And  then  my  spirit  was  troubled  for  him 
And  I  rose  up  to  open  to  my  beloved  : 

My  hands  let  drop  with  myrrh, 

My  fingers  with  sweet  smelling  myrrh. 

So  I  opened  for  my  beloved  ; 

But  my  beloved  had  pass’d  by  ! 

My  heart  had  been  chain’d  by  his  words  ; 

But  now  my  beloved  was  gone  1 
I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not ; 

I  called  him,  but  he  answered  not. 

The  watchmen,  going  round  the  city,  found  me ; 

They  smote  me,  and  they  wounded  me  ; 

The  keepers  of  .  the  gates  despoil’d  me  of  my  veil. 

1  charge  you,  oh  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

If  ye  find  my  beloved — what  will  ye  tell  him  ? — 

Tell  him,  love  hath  overpower’d  me. 

Vlwrms.  What  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved , 
Oh  thou  beautiful  among  the  women  ? 

Wltst  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved. 

That  thou  thus  adjurest  us  ? 

Maiden.  My  beloved  is  fair  and  blooming. 

The  chiefest  among  ten  thousand, 
lib  head  is  as  fine  gold. 

His  locks  are  curly,  raven-black  ; 

His  eyes  are  as  doves  by  the  rivers  of  waters. 

Pure  as  milk  and  resting  beside  the  rivers  ; 

His  cheeks  are  beds  of  odours,  blooming  with  aromatics  ; 
Mis  lips  are  lilies,  dropping  with  choice  myrrh. 

Ills  hands  axe  as  gold  rings  set  with  beryls ; 

His  aspect  is  as  Lebanon, 

Imposing  as  the  cedar- trees ; 

He  is  very  pleasant  to  behold, 

.  Yea,  he  is  altogether  lovely. 

Such  an  one  is  my  beloved. 

Yea,  such  an  one  my  darling  is, 

Oh  daughters  of  Jerusalem ! 

€JiCT'iis.  Whither  b  thy  beloved  gone  away. 

Oh,  thon  most  beautiful  of  women  ? 

Whither  hath  thy  beloved  turned  aside  ? 

For  with  thee  we  will  seek  for  him. 

Maiden,  My  beloved  hath  gone  down  into  hb  garden. 
Into  the  beds  of  odours, 

To  pasture  within  the  gardens, 

To  gather  the  fairest  lilies. 

Surely  he  is  mine  own  beloved,  and  I  am  his, 

Althoogh  he  feedeth  among  the  lilies. 

King  {continuing  his  conversation). 

©b„  thou  art  beautiful,  my  love,  to  heart’s  desire. 

Comely  as  Jerusalem, 

Wondrous  as  a  warrior  host. 

Tom  away  thine  eyes  from  off  me  ; 

For  they  trouble  me  greatly. 

Thy  hair  is  like  the  flocks  of  goats 

Which  frolic  on  Mount  Gilead  ; 

Thy  teeth  are  fair  as  new-shorn  sheep 

Which  have  come  up  from  the  washing. 

Which  bear  twins,  all  of  them. 

And  none  of  whom  b  barren. 

Even  as  the  rind  of  the  pomegranate 

Thy  temples  show,  for  comeliness. 

There  are  sixty  queens  and  eighty  concubines, 

And  virgins  without  number, 

But  one  Mone  is  my  own  dove,  my  spotless  one. 

The  only  daughter  of  her  mother. 

The  favourite  of  her  who  bare  her. 

The  daughters  have  look’d  up  and  seen  her ; 

They  shall  proclaim  her  blessed  : 

Yea,  and  the  queens  and  concubines — 

•They,  too,  shall  praise  her. 

Maiden  {who  has  ap^proached  and  begun,  to  hear  the 
wejoicing.) 

Who  is  she  who  looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  . 
Beautiful  as  the  moon, 

Surpassing  as  the  sun. 

And  wondrous  as  a  warrior  host  ? 


— I  went  down  into  the  garden  of  nuts. 

To  look  on  the  fruits  of  the  valley, 

To  see  if  the  vine-tree  was  flowering, 

Or  whether  the  pomegranate  budded. 

I  knew  not  my  own  soul ; 

Love  hurried  me  on  in  a  chariot  of  delights. 
Chorus  {not  heeding  the  interruption). 

Turn  hither,  turn  hither,  oh  peaceable  one  ! 

Turn  hither,  turn  hither,  that  we  may  behold  thee ! 
Maiden.  What  will  ye  see  in  the  peaceable  one  ? 

She  shall  come  as  a  warrior  host. 

Chorus  {continuing). 

How  stately  is  thy  treading  in  thy  sandals. 

Oh,  thou  prince’s  daughter  ! 

Thy  joints  are  shaped  like  dainty  jeweb, 

The  work  of  skilful  workmen ; 

Thy  breasts  are  like  to  two  young  goats~ 

Goats  which  are  twin  gazelles ;  •  . 

Thy  neck  is  as  a  lofty  tower. 

Fashion’d  of  choicest  ivory ; 

Thy  eyes  are  like  the  pools  of  Heshbon, 

By  the  entrance  of  the  maidens ; 

Thy  nose  is  as  the  tower  of  Lebanon, 

Looking  toward  Damascus ; 

Thy  head  is  as  Mount  Carmel, 

And  its  covering  b  as  purple. 

Thou  art  so  wholly  beautiful. 

Thou  hast  enslav’d  the  king  himself. 

King.  How  pleasant  and  soothing  b  love  in  thy  em¬ 
brace  ! 

Thou  art  tall  as  the  palm  tree,  thy  breasts  are  clusters 
of  grapes. 

I  said,  “  I  will  go  up  to  the  palm-tree, 

I  will  ascend  to  its  summit : 

Yea,  thy  breasts  shall  be  clusters  of  grapes. 

And  the  smell  of  thy  nose  as  apples  ; 

And  the  taste  of  thee  as  the  choicest  wine.” 

Princess.  My  beloved’s  coming  down  b  very  pleasant 
unto  me,  '  ♦ 

Most  sweet  unto  the  lips  and  to  the  taste, 

I  long  for  my  beloved  one,  and  hb  desire  is  fixed  on  me ; 
Come,  then,  my  beloved  one,  and  let  us  go  into  the  field ; 
Let  us  take  our  rest  in  the  village. 

Let  us  meet  the  dawn  in  the  vineyard. 

Let  us  see  if  the  vine-tree  hath  flourbhed, 

And  whether  the  grapes  have  blossomed, 

And  whether  the  pomegranate  buddeth ; 

For  there  shalt  thou  feast  on  my  love  ! 

Thou  shalt  feast  on  the  fruit  I  have  nourbh’d  for  thee, 
my  beloved ! 

Maiden.  Oh,  if  only  thou  hadst  been  my  brother. 

And  hadst  hung  at  the  breast  of  my  mother, 

If  I  found  thee  without,  I  should  love  thee, 

And  then  they  would  not  despise  me. 

I  would  lead  thee  about,  I  would  bring  thee  home. 

Into  the  chamber  of  her  who  bare  me  : 

I  would  give  thee  to  drink  of  my  choicest  wine. 

And  my  pomegranate’s  sweetest  juice. 

Thy  left  hand  should  then  be  under  my  head, 

And  thy  right  hand  should  embrace  me. 

But  nmo — I  charge  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

That  ye  dbturb  not  nor  draw  off  hb  love 
Until  he  choose ! 

Scene  V. 

Maiden.  Who  is  thb,  coming  up  in  robes  of  white, 
Leaning  upon  her  beloved  ? 

I  roused  thee  from  sleep  from  under  the  apple-tree, 
Where  thy  mother  gave  thee  birth. 

Where  she  gave  thee  birth  who  bare  thee. 

Oh,  set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart, 

Yea,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm ! 

For  love  is  strong  as  death. 

And  true  love  b  as  depthless  as  the  grave.  ' 

Its  sparks  are  sparks  of  fire. 

Yea,  they  are  brilliant  flames. 

Much  water  cannot  quench  it. 

Deep  rivers  will  not  drown  it.  •  • 


i  r 
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If  a  man  spent  all  his  life  in  love, 

He  would  contemn  those  who  scoff’d  at  him. 

_ Our  sister  is  young  and  is  yet  but  a  child ; 

■What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister  «  ' 

In  the  day  when  she  is  sought  for  ? 

If  she  be  a  wall, 

We  will  build  on  her  battlements  of  silver ; 

If  she  be  a  gate, 

We  will  case  her  in  planks  of  cedar. 

I  was  a  wall,  and  my  breasts  were  as  towers  ; 

I  was  as  one  who  found  favour  with  them. 

There  was  a  vineyard  of  Solomon’s  at  Baal-hamon  : 
He  gave  out  his  vineyard  to  keepers  for  hire  : 

Each  man  brought  him  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver. 
But  look  on  my  vineyard,  which  is  mine  own  ; 

Take  back  thy  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  oh  Solomon ! 
And  take  two  hundred  besides  for  plucking  its  fruit ! 
Oh  thou  who  revellest  in  thy  gardens. 

Thy  maidens  can  listen  unto  thy  voice : 

Let  me  also  hear  it  1 
Once  more  be  like  the  antelope. 

The  young  gazelle  upon  the  mount  of  odours  I 

R.  F. 


LITERARY. 

M.  LANFBEY’S  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

The  History  of  Napoleon  the  First,  By  P.  Lanfrey.  Vol.  I. 
Macmillan. 

Though  so  many  books  have  already  been  written 
about  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  there  was  room  for  yet 
another,  and  M.  Lanfrey’s  promises  to  be  better  than 
any  of  its  forerunners.  The  first  volume,  here  fairly 
translated  into  English,  gives  proof  of  careful  study  and 
of  much  literary  power ;  and  both  of  these  have  been 
subordinated  to  an  unbiassed  judgment  and  a  philo* 
sophicid  spirit.  This  *  History  of  Napoleon  the  First  *  is 
likely  not  only  to  be  a  very  accurate,  exhaustive,  and 
well-arranged  chronicle  of  events  during  a  momentous 
generation  in  the  life  of  France,  but  also  to  teach  many 
wholesome  lessons,  for  which  there  is  great  and  pressing 
need,  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the  present  day. 

M.  Lanfrey’s  work  begins  with  September,  1793,  when 
Bonaparte  first  appeared  as  a  public  man  of  note. 
The  earlier  years  of  his  life  are  briefly  reviewed  and 
made  to  show  how,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  training 
he  received,  partly  in  opposition  to  it  and  as  an  out¬ 
come  of  his  strong  character,  he  was  prepared  for  the 
famous  work  on  which  he  then  entered.  **  When 
Bonaparte  begins  to  belong  to  history,”  says  M.  Lanfrey, 

“  calculating  self-interest  and  ambition  had  already  i 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  every  other  motive.  We 
behold  him  freed  from  every  scruple,  proof  against  any 
political  impetuosity,  unburdened  of  all  his  generous 
illusions  of  other  days,  and  measuring  with  his  glance 
unbounded  field  that  lies  stretched  out  before  him. 
^18  predestined  favourite  of  fortune  even  now  has  no 
adviM  but  his  insatiable  genius,  and  no  rule  but  a 
certain  ideal  greatness,  and  what  he  himself  styles 
circumstances,’  in  other  words,  accemplished  facts, 
^®^une.”  Those  sentences  shew  the  light  in 
which  M.  Lanfrey  regards  his  hero ;  ard  it  is  a  true 
Jght.  A  cleverer  man  than  Bonaparte  hardly  ever 

7ed ;  but  he  was  only  clever.  He  v  as  heartless  at 
wenty-four,  and  after  that  he  had  no  lime  or  incline- 
ion  to  develop  any  sentimental  virtues.  “An  ambi- 
lon,  as  yet,  without  any  definite  aim,  but  active, 
enacious,  impatient,  irritated  by  the  obstacles  it  had 
i/  encountered,  and,  still  more,  by  the  misfortunes 
ad  brought  on  the  innocent,  subjugated  every  other 
1  reined  alone  over  his  soul.  To  what  might 

0  such  ambition  aspire,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  chaos, 
n  armed^  with  weapons  so  tempered,  the  genius  of  a 
^ea  captain,  the  art’  of  striking  men’s  imagination,  an 
ye  of  marvellous  penetration,  knowledge  of  men  and 
in?  ^  them,  the  subtlety  of  the  Italian,  the 
inoomitable  and  rugged  self-will  of  the  Corsican?” 
onaparte  was  started  on  the  highway  to  fortune  by  his 


success  in  the  capture  of  Toulon  in  December,  1793,  and 
M.  Lanfrey,  while  describing  very  fully  his  military  ex¬ 
ploits  during  the  next  six  years,  takes  especial  care  to  show 
how  they  helped  to  give  him  fresh  power  at  each  new  stage, 
how  they  enabled  him  to  undermine  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Republican  spirit  in  France.  He  does  not  show, 
however,  as  he  might  have  done,  to  how  great  an  extent 
England  and  the  allies  were  responsible  for  the  state  of 
things  that  ensued.  The  wanton  and  utterly  indefensible 
war  which  Pitt  began  against  the  French  Republic  on 
l^half  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  interference  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  nations  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  com¬ 
pelled  the  young  Republic  to  spend  much  of  its  strength 
in  military  action.  It  was  only  natural,  and  hardly  blame¬ 
worthy,  that  their  strength  should  have  been  applied  in 
aggressive  as  well  as  in  defensive  fighting,  or,  at  any  rate,-, 
in  such  fighting  as  would  transfer  the  heaviest  burden  of 
the  war  from  French  to  foreign  territory.  But  Bonaparte 
aimed  at  more  than  that.  Seeing  that  his  genius  lay  in  * 
soldiership,  and  that  he  could  in  no  other  way  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  gratify  his  ambition,  he  studiously  contrived  to  expand 
the  warlike  projects  of  the  Directory,  to  secure  for  himself 
the  chief  military  employments,  and  to  render  himself,  before 
all  things,  the  favourite  and  idol  of  the  soldiers  under  his 
command.  There  was  nothing  very  new  in  those  devices  ; ' 
but  Bonaparte  pursued  them  with  remarkable  persistency 
and  with  singular  disregard  of  all  the  mischief  that  ensued 
to  his  own  country  and  to  others.  At  length  he  triumphed. 
Having  been  influential  in  the  victory  of  the  13th  Vende- 
miaire,  and  having  played  a  much  more  important  but  a 
secret  part  in  the  coup  d^etat  of  the  18th  Fructidore,  he  ! 
came  back  from  the  East  to  work  out  the  revolution  of  the  • 
18th  Brumaire,  by  which  France  was  bound  in  slavery  to 
him  as  First  Consul.  Concerning  this  M.  Lanfrey  says : 

A  nation,  that  carries  love  of  ease  so  far  as  to  thrust  the  whole 
burden  of  duties  and  responsibility  on  a  single  roan,  is  always 
punished  for  it ;  for  even  supposing  by  a  miracle  that  his  ambition 
rises  to  the  height  of  disinterestedness,  his  faculties,  however  fine 
they  may  be,  will  always  need  in  some  measure  to  be  guided  or 
checked,  if  not  by  the  initiative,  at  any  rate  by  the  resistance,  of 
the  people.  With  regard  to  General  Bonaparte,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  inexhaustible  compliance  which  he  met  with,  ■ 
whether  in  the  men  who  surrounded  him,  or  in  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  renders  them  greatly  responsible  for  the  exorbitant  autho¬ 
rity  which  he  assumed,  and  for  the  faults  for  w’hich  history  justly 
reproaches  him.  This  abdication  by  a  whole  people  was  the  less 
excusable,  that,  setting  aside  Bonaparte’s  opinions  and  character, 
about  which  illusion  was  possible,  his  career,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  in  camps,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  abuses  of  force 
and  conquest,  indicated  clearly  enough  what  ideas  and  what  pro¬ 
ceedings  might  be  expected  of  him  in  matters  of  government. 
He  could  only  bring  into  the  exercise  of  power  the  tastes,  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  manner  of  judging  and  acting,  which  his  previous  life 
had  developed  in  him,  that  is  to  say,  the  habits  of  military 
command,  the  forms  of  discipline  and  the  organisation  of  camps. 

I  And  though  Bonaparte,  especially  at  the  commencement,  often 
sought  opportunities  of  paying  homage  to  the  principles  of  civil 
government,  in  order  to  answer  the  objection  which  he  felt  would 
arise  in  the  mind  of  every  sensible  person,  it  is  certain  that  this 
conception  of  power  was  ineradicable  with  him,  and  was  part  of 
his  very  nature.  Even  the  lessons  of  adversity  were  to  teach  him 
nothing  in  this  respect.  Many  years  later,  in  his  conversations  at 
Saint  Helena,  in  spite  of  that  comedy  of  converted  despot,  which 
he  was  then  playing  in  sight  of  posterity,  alluding  to  the  slight 
obstacles  which  Sieybs  had  put  in  his  way  at  this  epoch,  he  said, 
with  a  stronger  conviction  than  ever:  “After  all,  it  comes  to  this 
at  bottom,  that  a  man  must  be  a  soldier  to  govern.  You  chn  only 
govern  in  boots  and  spurs.” 

M.  Lanfrey  describes  very  minutely  the  arrangements 
which  Bonaparte  elaborated,  and  the  use  which  he  made 
of  the  projects  of  Sieyes  and  others  in  working  out  his  own 
aggrandisement.  There  is  little  resemblance  between  . 
France  in  1799  and  France  in  1871,  but  the  Oonstitution 
of  the  Year  VIII.,  which  was  made  to  conduce  solely  to 
the  glorification  of  Bonaparte,  is  especially  worth  studying 
at  the  present  time.  It  helps  to  show  what  are  the  main 
defects  in  the  French  political  character,  as  it  illustrates 
the  sort  o^  misfortune  that  has  fallen  upon  all  French 
schemes  of  national  advancement  during  the  past  f 

quarters  of  a  century.  The  Great  Revolution  was  whoUy 
necessary^  and  wholly  justified  by  its  necessity ;  but  the 
deplorable  outburst  of  violence  that  was  a  natural 
consequence  on  the  tyranny  to  which  the  people  had  been 
subjected  was  hardly  appeased  when  a  new  tyrant, 
detestable  for  his  vices  and  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
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the  strength  of  what  must  be  called  his  virtues,  started  up 
to  undo  all  the  good  that  had  been  effected  by  his  pre¬ 
cursors.  And  the  very  men  who  had  thrown  off  the  old 
chains  put  on  the  new  ones  without  fear  or  scruple. 
Amid  few  murmurs,  and  with  no  formidable  opposition, 
Bonaparte  was  allowed  to  put  in  order  that  ‘‘vast  administra¬ 
tive  mechanism  of  centralisation  which,”  as  M,  Lanfrey  says, 
“gave  him  power  to  move  a  nation  of  thirty  millions  like 
a  single  regiment.”  “  The  name  was  new ;  the  thing  as 
old  as  despotism.  Whenever  the  focus  and  powers  of  a 
State  are  centred  in  a  single  hand,  then  is  centralisation  in 
a  form  more  or  less  elementary  :  it  exists  in  entire  pleni¬ 
tude  when  despotism  is  regularised,  and  provided  with  all 
its  organs.  The  great  Asiatic  monarchies,  Rome  in  its 
decline,  and,  in  later  times,  Louis  XIV.,  had  all  known 
and  practised  it.  Napoleon  restored  it,  and  brought  it  to 
perfection.  After  him  the  instrument  was  found  so  con¬ 
venient  that  it  long  survived  the  Government  of  which  it 
was  the  mainspring.”  There  is  the  history  in  a  nutshell 
of  the  undoing  of  France  since  the  Revolution. 

Bonaparte’s  scheme  of  centralisation  was  complete  in  all 
its  parts. 

The  new  administrative  organisation  was  a  simplification 
analogous  to  that  which  had  just  been  accomplished  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself.  The  deliberative  bodies  were  systematically  nullified 
for  the  benefit  of  executive  authority.  The  prefects  were,  to  use 
Bonaparte’s  own  expression,  so  many  First  Consuls,  that  is  to  say, 
dictators  on  a  small  scale.  Like  the  head  of  the  executive  power, 
they  had  at  their  side  assemblies  which  were  supposed  to  take 
part  in  their  administration,  but  whose  power  was  still  more 
illusory  than  that  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  for  they  had  only 
a  consultative  vote.  It  was  the  same  with  the  sub-prefects  and 
mayors,  who  represented  the  Government  on  the  lower  step  of 
this  administrative  ladder.  The  whole  system  was  a  sort  of 
hierarchy  of  dictatorships,  placed  one  above  another,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  one,— that  of  the  First  Consul. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

But  the  work  would  not  have  been  complete  if  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  had  been  left  out  The  Government  laid  hold  on 
that,  as  it  had  on  the  rest  of  administration.  Centralisation  ap¬ 
peared  so  convenient,  that  they  were  bent  on  applying  it  to  every 
department ;  to  religion,  by  means  of  the  Concordat ;  to  public 
instruction,  by  means  of  the  University  ;  to  the  press,  by  means 
of  the  censorship ;  to  industry  itself,  by  means  of  close  protection 
and  the  strict  regulation  of  patents.  This  system  required  no 
effort  of  genius ;  Bonaparte  had  only  to  choose  among  the  nume¬ 
rous  models  offered  to  him  by  the  past.  The  art  of  confiscating 
all  activity  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  had  been  only  too  well 
known  and  practised  in  France  under  the  old  regime.  He  returned 
to  this  routine,  and  worked  it  with  superior  intelligence ;  but  it  is 
an  insult  to  common  sense  to  call  that  a  creation.  A  system  whose 
effect  is  to  destroy  all  individual  energy  in  a  people  is  not  a  creation, 
but  a  destruction.  He  who  thinks  only  of  himself  creates  nothing 
in  politics,  because  the  interests  of  a  single  man,  however  high  he 
may  be  placed,  are  never  identical  with  those  of  the  public. 
Knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  time  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  self- 
forgetfulness,  by  rising  above  selfish  calculations ;  a  man  needs, 
if  not  complete  disinterestedness,  at  any  rate  a  certain  participa^ 
tion  in  the  general  ideas  and  passions  of  his  contemporaries, — 
things  of  which  Bonaparte  w'as  absolutely  ignorant. 

Bonaparte’s  centralisation  of  justice,  as  it  was  called,  had 
more  good  in  it  than  some  other  parts  of  his  scheme. 
Uniformity  in  the  administration  of  justice  throughout  a 
nation  is  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  national  unity  ;  and 
this  cannot  be  secured  without  some  sort  of  centralisation. 
But  the  centralisation  should  be  such  as  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  approve  of,  and  should  be  subject  to  their  regu¬ 
lation.  Bonaparte  caused  ail  to  centre  in  himself,  and  to 
depend  upon  himself  alone  ;  and,  as  all  the  meaning  which 
he  attached  to  justice  was  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
despotic  ends,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  system 
should  be  very  beneficial  to  the  nation.  As  M.  Lanfrey 
says : 

^  The  new  organisation  brought  several  unquestionable  ameliora¬ 
tions  of  the  old.  By  the  creation  of  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
arrondissements,  which  were  united  to  the  already  existing  correc¬ 
tional  tribunals,  it  bad  placed  justice  nearer  the  reach  of  the 
litigants;  it  had  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace 
which  had  extended  too  far  ;  it  had  regulated  the  jurisdiction  of 
appeal  by  confiding  it  to  the  twenty-nine  special  tribunals  placed 
in  the  towns  where  the  Parliaments  used  to  sit ;  lastly,  it  had 
preserved  the  criminal  tribunals  in  the  chief  towns  of  each  de- 

fiartment.  None  could  fail  to  approve  of  all  this ;  but  the  same 
aw  arranged  the  judicial  appointments  in  a  progressive  hierarchy, 
skilfully  graduated  to  tempt  the  ambitious.  It  left  all  these 
dignities,  these  lay  benefices,  at  the  arbitrary  disposition  of  the 
Government.  It  assigned  to  Government  the  nomination  of  all 
the  judges,  of  the  presidents  of  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals, 
of  the  magistrates,  of  all  the  ministerial  officers,  even  that  of  the 


jury,  which  had  just  been  given  to  the  prefects.  By  the  re-esta¬ 
blishment  of  charges  and  securities  it  gave  a  finishing  stroke,  thus 
putting  into  the  hand  of  Government  all  who  were  connected 
closely  or  distantly  with  the  administration  of  justice.  By  that 
alone  it  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  magistrate,  and  the 
merit  of  some  of  its  innovations  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
a  public  curse  like  this. 

M.  Lanfrey  brings  down  his  narrative  to  the  battle  of 
Marengo  in  June,  1800.  In  this  first  volume  he  has  had 
to  recount,  amid  plenty  of  military  work,  what  was  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  part  of  his  subject, — the 
initial  process  by  which  Bonaparte  contrived  to  make  him¬ 
self  the  most  powerful  man  in  France  and  to  gain  a  basis 
for  all  the  subsequent  exploits  of  his  ambition.  But  the 
rehearsal,  by  so  competent  a  historian,  of  these  subsequent 
exploits  will  be  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  and 
it  is  likely  that  M.  Lanfrey ’s  truthful  and  philosophical 
work  will  furnish  a  valuable  corrective  of  M.  Thiers’s 
altogether  mischievous  and  dishonest  panegyric  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire. 


FOLLE-FARINE. 

Folle-Fartne.  By  Ouida,  Author  of  ‘Under  Two  Flags,’  ‘Puck,* 
‘  Tricotrin,’  etc.  lu  Three  Volumes.  Chapmau  and  Hall. 

‘  Folle-Farine  ’  is  not  a  novel,  but  a  parable,  or  rather  a 
cluster  of  parables  bound  together  by  the  cunning  hand 
of  an  artist.  Perhaps  Ouida  has  here  made  too  much  of 
her  art.  The  rhythmical  prose  that  she  brings  nearly  to 
perfection  fits  well  with  the  subject,  which,  indeed,  could 
only  have  been  satisfactorily  set  forth  in  this  form  or  inverse. 
But  the  style,  if  it  is  never  wearisome,  taxes  rather  heavily 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  the  subject  is  so  mono¬ 
tonously  sad  that  it  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground, 
which  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  less  painful  treatment 
would  have  failed  to  bring  out  the  lesson  which  the 
authoress  desires  to  enforce.  We  believe  that,  instead  of 
failing,  it  would  have  been  more  successful.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  Ouida  has  worked  out  her  plan 
with  very  great  ability.  As  a  story  ‘  Folle-Farine  *  is  not 
much ;  but  the  tragic  force  with  which  it  is  written,  the 
sombre  consistency  with  which  all  its  minutest  details  are 
woven  into  the  fabric,  give  unexpected  evidence  of  the 
writer’s  skill  as  an  artist.  Her  art  is  like  that  of  our  pre- 
Raphaelite  painters.  The  whole  work  is  an  allegory,  and 
companion-allegories  are  crowded  into  every  portion  of  the 
canvas.  One  harmonious  purpose  appears  in  every  line  in 
the  portrayal  of  the  central  figure,  and  the  surrounding 
figures  are  conceived  and  worked  out  solely  as  accessories 
to  the  thought  embodied  in  the  principal  creation. 

Folle-Farine  is  the  child  of  a  miller’s  daughter,  who,  in 
her  quiet  Norman  home,  had  passed  for  a  saint,  until  the 
miller’s  cruelty,  and  the  gloom  of  her  life  in  a  dull  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  superstition,  had  driven  her  to  run  away  with  a 
handsome  gipsy  who  had  visited  the  neighbourhood.  That 
she  had  so  run  away  was  known  to  none,  and  her  dis¬ 
appearance  was  currently  attributed  to  some  miracle  by 
which  she  was  taken  to  heaven,  and  her  saintship  con¬ 
summated,  until  six  years  afterwards,  when  her  child  was 
brought  to  the  miller’s  house  by  a  kind-hearted  gipsy  of 
the  tribe  to  which  the  seducer  of  the  now  dead  maiden 
belonged.  “  She  was  a  saint,”  the  old  miller  exclaimed, 
concerning  his  daughter ;  “  she  was  a  saint,  and  the  devil 
begot  in  her  that.**  The  girl  was  thus  looked  upon  frona 
the  first  as  a  child  of  the  devil,  and  the  dark  beauty  ^d 
the  stubborn  strength  that  she  inherited  from  ^  her  father 
encouraged  the  ignorant  villagers  in  the  belief  that  she 
was  a  witch.  That  belief  was  farther  encouraged  by  the 
persistent  cruelty  of  her  grandfather,  who  turned  her  into 
an  abject  slave,  and  who  only  allowed  her  to  live  in  his 
house  because  she  was  cheaper  than  any  beast  of  burden, 
and  because  in  his  brutish  way  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  a 
duty,  as  weU  as  gratifying  himself,  by  thus  scourging  the 
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the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  render  miserable  that  which 
niiffht  be  happy.  If  the  miller  is  inhuman  in  his  cruelty, 
go  are  the  two  other  men  who  are  most  prominent  in  the 
story.  One  of  them  is  a  rich  old  sensualist,  who  lays 
cunning  snares  for  the  ruin  of  the  heroine,  hunts  her  from 
place  to  place,  and  tries  her  with  bribe  after  bribe,  until, 
though  his  base  ends  are  gained,  he  only  succeeds  in  making 
of  her  a  martyr  and  a  saint  indeed.  The  other  is  a  selfish 
devotee  of  art,  so  wedded  to  his  craft  that,  while  he  accepts 
some  of  Folle-Farine’s  slavish  homage,  he  spurns  the  love 
that  she  offers  him,  and  thinking  that  he  owes  her  nothing, 
is  twice  an  ignorant  debtor  to  her  for  his  life,  and  for 
the  fame  which  he  values  more  than  life,  either  in  himself 
or  any  one  else.  The  miller,  the  sensualist,  and  the 
painter  differ  wholly  in  kind,  but  alike  illustrate  the  cruelty 
of  selfishness,  the  vileness  of  human  greed,  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  that  lust  of  power  that  finds  favour  with  men. 
This  is  a  moral  which  Ouida  sets  herself  especially  to 
enforce,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  she  does 
it  and  of  the  style  in  which  her  whole  book  is  written,  we 
may  quote  this  parable  which  she  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a 
preacher  who  does  not  preach  in  churches  : 

There  lived  once  in  the  east,  a  great  king ;  he  dwelt  far  away, 
amongst  the  fragrant  fields  of  roses,  and  in  the  light  of  the  suns 
that  never  set. 

He  was  young,  he  was  beloved,  he  was  fair  of  face  and  form  ; 
and  the  people  as  they  hewed  stone,  or  brought  water,  said 
amongst  themselves,  “  Verily,  this  man  is  as  a  god ;  he  goes 
where  he  lists,  and  he  lies  still  or  rises  op  as  he  pleases  ;  and  all 
fruits  of  all  lands  are  culled  for  him  ;  and  his  nights  are  nights 
of  gladness,  and  his  days,  when  they  dawn,  are  all  his  to  sleep 
through  or  spend  as  he  w'ills.’*  But  the  people  were  wrong.  For 
this  king  was  weary  of  his  life. 

His  buckler  was  sown  with  gems,  but  his  heart  beneath  it  was 
sore.  For  he  had  been  long  bitterly  harassed  by  foes  who 
descended  on  him  as  wolves  from  the  hills  in  their  hunger,  and 
he  had  been  long  plagued  with  heavy  wars  and  with  bad  rice 
harvests,  and  with  many  troubles  to  his  nation  that  kept  it  very 
poor,  and  forbade  him  to  finish  the  building  of  new  marble 
palaces,  and  the  making  of  fresh  gardens  of  delight,  on  which 
his  heart  was  set.  So  he,  being  weary  of  a  barren  land  and  of 
an  empty  treasury,  with  all  his  might  prayed  to  the  gods  that  all 
he  touched  might  turn  to  gold,  even  as  he  had  heard  had 
happened  to  some  magician  long  before  in  other  ages.  And  the 
gods  gave  him  the  thing  he  craved ;  and  his  treasury  overflowed. 
No  king  had  ever  been  so  rich  as  this  king  now  became  in  the  j 
short  space  of  a  single  summer-day. 

But  it  was  bought  with  a  price. 

When  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  gather  the  rose  that 
blossomed  in  his  path,  a  golden  flower  scentless  and  stiff  was  all 
he  grasped.  When  he  called  to  him  the  carrier-dove  that  sped 
with  a  scroll  of  love-words  across  the  mountains,  the  bird  sank 
on  his  breast  a  carven  piece  of  metal.  When  he  was  athirst  and 
shouted  to  his  cup-bearer  for  drink,  the  red  wine  ran  a  stream  of 
molten  gold.  When  he  would  fain  have  eaten,  the  pulse  and 
pomegranate  grew  alike  to  gold  between  his  teeth.  And  lo  I  at 
eventide,  when  he  sought  the  silent  chambers  of  his  harem, 
saying,  “  Here  at  least  shall  I  find  rest,”  and  bent  his  steps  to  the 
couch  whereon  his  best  beloved  slave  was  sleeping,  a  statue 
of  gold  was  all  he  drew  into  his  eager  arms,  and  cold  shut  lips  of 
sculptured  gold  were  all  that  met  his  own. 

That  night  the  great  king  slew  himself,  unable  any  more  to  bear 
this  agon^ :  since  all  around  him  was  desolation,  even  though  all 
around  him  was  wealth. 

Now  the  world  is  too  like  that  king,  and  in  its  greed  of  gold  it 
will  barter  its  life  away. 

Look  you, — this  thing  is  certain — I  say  that  the  world  will 
perish,  even  as  that  king  perished,  slain  os  he  was  slain,  by  the 
curse  of  its  own  fulfilled  desire. 

The  future  of  the  world  is  written.  For  God  has  granted  their 


mc^ks  them  horribly ; — gold  for  which  their  fathers  sold  peace 
and  health,  and  holiness  and  liberty gold  that  is  one  vast 
grave. 


To  sbow  bow  Folle-Farine  is  made  the  sport  of  the 
cruelties  of  the  world,  and  how  she  triumphs  over  them, 
to  show,  in  her  story,  how  unjust  is  the  treatment  which 
women  too  often  receive  from  men,  and  how  g^eat  is  the 
need  of  a  revolution  which  will  release  both  men  and 
women  from  the  tyranny  of  old  traditions,  and  of  ever-new 
falsehoods,  is  the  purpose  of  Ouida’s  work.  Folle-Farine 
is  an  exaggeration,  but  her  life  is  an  exaggerated  type  of 
many  lives,  and  her  life  is  typified  in  the  nickname,  the 
only  name  she  ever  has,  given  to  her  in  mockery  by  her 
grandfather.  **  It  meant  that  she  was  a  thing  utterly  useless, 
absolutely  worthless ;  the  very  winnowing  of  the  fiail  of 
fate.  Only  the  dust,  the  dust  that  flies  out  from  between 
the  ^ndstones,  grinding  exceeding  hard  and  small,  as  the 
religion  which  calls  itself  Love  avers  that  its  God  does  grind 
the  world.”  There  are  a  few  bright  gleams  in  her  life 
while,  as  a  little  child,  she  is  among  the  gipsies  of  her 
father’s  clan ;  for  one  good  gipsy  cares  for  her,  gives  her 
good  lessons,  and  sings  to  her  ennobling  songs  which 
delight  her  when  she  hears  them,  and  help  her  in  the 
harder  career  upon  which  she  soon  enters.  That  career 
during  some  dozen  years,  while  she  is  the  miller’s  drudge, 
and  the  abhorrence  of  all  neighbours,  is  one  of  unmitigated 
wretchedness.  “  Cursed  when  she  did  her  duty,  and  driven 
away  when  she  tried  to  do  good,  her  young  soul  hardened 
itself  and  grew  fierce,  mute,  callous,  isolated.”  But  the 
virtue  in  her  is  not  killed  thereby.  Utterly  a  heathen, 
wholly  a  slave,  she  is  yet  able  to  rise  from  her  degradation 
to  the  purest  sort  of  worship,  to  the  highest  mode  of  con¬ 
quest,  albeit  she  is  a  heathen  and  a  slave  to  the  last.  We 
will  not  tell  her  story,  although  the  telling  of  it  would 
hardly  mar  ^he  reader’s  interest  in  the  book ;  the  story 
being  so  littit?,  the  moral  purpose  so  much. 

That  purpose  may,  doubtless,  offend  some,  but  it  is  an 
honest  purpose,  and  *  Folle-Farine  ’  can  only  open  its 
readers’  eyes  to  facts  that  exist,  that  ought  not  to  exist,  yet 
which  cannot  cease  to  exist  so  long  as  they  are  cloaked  over 
and  ignored.  No  women  have  to  suffer  so  much  as  Folle- 
Farine  is  made  to  do ;  few  women  would  be  able  to  triumph 
over  circumstances,  by  self-sacrifice,  as  Folle-Farine  does. 
But  many  have  to  suffer,  many  are  made  slaves  of  cruelty 
and  lust ;  and,  until  the  world  learns  to  do  them  justice, 
until  **  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws  ”  are  established  in 
their  favour,  the  world  will  suffer  by  all  the  hardships 
which  it  inflicts  on  them. 


THE  TECHNICAL  HISTOEY  OF  COMMERCE. 


The  Technical  History  of  Commerce  ;  or.  Skilled  Labour  applied  to 
Production.  By  John  Yeats,  LLD.,  assisted  by  several  Scientific 
Gentlemen.  Cassell. 


prayer  to  men.  He  has  made  them  rich,  and  their  riches  shall 
kill  them. 


When  all  green  places  have  been  destroyed  in  the  builder’s  lust 
of  gain  : — when  all  the  lands  are  but  mountains  of  brick,  and  piles 
of  wood  and  iron : — when  there  is  no  moisture  anywhere ;  and  no 
rwn  ever  falls : — when  the  sky  is  a  vault  of  smoke  ;  and  all  the 
rivers  reek  with  poison : — when  forest  and  stream,  and  moor  and 
Meadow,  and  all  the  old  green  wayside  beauty,  are  things  vanished 
snd  forgotten  : — when  every  gentle  timid  thing  of  brake  and  bush, 
of  air  and  water,  has  been  killed  because  it  robbed  them  of  a  berry 

earth  is  one  vast  city,  whose  young 
ebudren  behold  neither  the  green  of  the  field  nor  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  and  hear  no  song  but  the  hiss  of  the  f*eam,  and  know  no 
Music  but  the  roar  of  the  furnace : — when  the  old  sweet  silence 
®*^be  country-side,  and  the  old  sweet  sounds  of  waking  birds, 
^bd  the  old  sweet  fall  of  summer  showers,  and  the  grace  of  a  i 


bodgerow  bough,  and  the  glow  of  the  purple  heather,  and  the 
Ihe  cu^oo  and  cushat,  and  the  freedom  of  waste  and  of 


woodland,  are  all  things  dead,  and  remembered  of  no  man ; — 
Jben  the  world,  like  the  Eastern  king,  will  perish  miserably  of 
^ine  and  of  drought  with  gold  in  its  stiffened  hands,  and  gold 
Its  Withered  lips,  and  gold  everywhere: — gold  that  the  people 
can  neither  eat  nor  drink,  gold  that  cares  nothing  for  them,  but. 


Dr  Yeats  desires  that  his  volume  may  ”  be  found  useful 
in  assisting  to  direct  the  subject-matter  of  education  more 
to  the  occupations  of  the  people.”  And  he  says  it  is 
designed  **  to  aid  such  of  his  young  fellow-countrymen  as 
may  wish  to  profit  by  the  trade  collections  and  the  art 
museums  of  the  metropolis ;  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
bring  into  prominence  those  agencies  through  which  past 
industrial  progress  has  been  effected,  as  well  as  to  indicate 
the  methods  by  which  further  advance  may  be  anticipated.” 
There  is  certainly  need  of  a  good  book,  and  of  many  good 
books,  to  promote  the  spread  of  technical  education; 
but  Dr  Yeats’s  volume  will  tend  little,  or  will  tend 
only  indirectly,  to  that  result.  It  is  a  readable 
collection  of  facts  and  anecdotes,  so  arranged  as  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  **  skilled  labour  applied  to 
production;”  but  it  is  too  short  and  superficiM  to  do 
more  than  amuse  the  general  reader,  and  give  occasional 
hints  to  the  student.  Dr  Yeats  goes  back  to  the  stone 
period,  and  gossips  about  every  art  arid  every  science,  as 
well  as  every  application  of  art  and  science  to  comiuercial 
purposes.  There  is  plenty  of  variety  in  his  book,  with  its 
little  sections  about  bakers,  butchers  and  brewers,  tailors, 
shoemakers  and  hairdressers,  miners  and  colliers,  look- 
smiths  and  watchmakers,  and  some  scores  of  other  trades, 
but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  two  or  three  pages  he  assigns 
to  each  he  cannot  do  much  more  than  bring  together  a  few 
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dates  and  generalisations.  .An  Oatline  of  the  History  of 
Shipbuilding,"  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  Nile-boats  to 
the  time  of  the  Great  E astern f  filling  two  and  a  half  pages 
can  necessarily  only  be  an  outline  ;  and  though  as  many  as 
four  and  a  half  pages  are  given  to  the  **  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,"  it  is  perforce  merely  a  sketch. 
Dr  Yeats  would  have  done  better  had  he  touched  upon 
fewer  subjects,  and  attempted  to  say  something  instructive 
upon  those  he  selected. 

His  volume,  however,  contains  many  “  things  not  gene¬ 
rally  known,"  and  which  may  be  worth  knowing.  In 
illustration  of  this,  we  shall  pick  out  some  of  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  history  of  the  important  art  or  science  of  hair¬ 
dressing,  which  certainly  receives  its  full  share  of  attention 
in  so  small  a  book  on  ‘  The  Technical  History  of  Com¬ 
merce.’  Dr  Yeats  goes  no  further  back  than  to  the  Ancient 
Greeks,  and  about  them  he  does  not  say  much.  Boman 
history  gives  him  some  details : 

We  read  of  a  barber  or  beard-shaver  arriving  at  Rome  from 
Sicily  in  the  year  454  b.c.  The  Roman  legions  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  and  lioraco  honoured  the  beard,  for  both  refer  to  the 
frequent  use  of  the  combs  by  the  soldiers  in  order  to  “  keep  their 
beards  seemly.**  Greater  care  began  at  this  period  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  hair  generally,  which  hitherto  had  been  kept  closely 
cropped.  The  Roman  women,  however,  at  no  time  disregarded 
cheir  hair.  It  was  for  the  most  part  black  and  glossy.  At  home 
the  Greek  spiral  top-knot  was  copied,  and  covered  with  a  simple 
net ;  at  other  times  it  was  unconfined,  and  fell  loosely  down, 
being  only  occasionally  decorated  with  jewellery,  as  on  public 
festivals.  It  was  then  partly  braided  in  plaits,  and  partly  curled 
in  ringlets,  the  whole  forming  a  structure  requiring  divers  sorts 
of  fastenings,  and  surmounted  with  a  diadem  of  precious  stones. 
For  dressing  purposes,  pomade  and  curling  irons  were  used,  as 
%vcll  as  hairpins  and  combs.  Although  these  essential  adjuncts 
CO  the  toilet  must  have  been  extensively  manufactured,  we  have 
no  information  concerning  them,  or  of  any  craft  employed  in 
making  them.  When  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
German  tribes,  the  ladies  envied  the  beautiful  flaxen  locks  of  the 
German  women,  and  the  art  of  hair-dyeing  came  into  vogue.  In 
general  the  emperors  led  the  fashion  in  their  sedulous  care  of  the 
hair  ;  curls  were  cultivated,  the  idea  of  false  hair  was  conceived, 
and  the  peruke  or  wig  was  introduced.  In  Gaul  the  cutting 
off  of  the  locks  was  adopted  as  a  punishment  for  women ; 
and  in  Germany  to  wear  the  hair  long  was  distinctive  of  the 
free  man  and  woman,  a  close  cut  marking  the  condition  of  the 
€crf. 

“  During  the  middle  ages,"  says  Dr  Yeats,  the  hair 
cjntinued  to  be  greatly  regarded." 

Ladies  wore  their  tresses  hanging  loosely  over  their  shoulders, 
sometimes  having  the  ends  fastened  with  ribbons.  At  other 
times,  their  back  hair  was  braided,  intertwined  wdth  gold  and 
silver  threads  and  strings  of  pearls,  and  brought  forward  in 
plaits  over  the  shoulders  to  be  displayed  in  front.  The  rest  was 
divided  in  the  middle ;  curls  fell  down  the  sides  and  concealed 
the  ears,  and  the  whole  w'as  kept  in  order  by  a  band  or  ring.  A 
great  variety  of  fashions  of  head-dress  arose  from  time  to  time, 
amongst  which  was  that  of  a  ring  w'orn  low  round  the  head,  and 
connected  from  ear  to  ear  by  a  broad  cloth  or  band.  In  the 
^‘Nibelungen  Lied,**  we  read  that  garlands  beautified  the  heads 
of  the  ladies,  and  that  gold  braids  were  interw’oven  in  their 
hair  or  trimmed  into  their  caps.  In  a  poem  of  the  same  period, 
precious  stones,  arranged  in  small  glittering  edges,  are  spoken  of 
as  part  of  a  lady’s  festive  head-gear.  At  a  later  period,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  love  of  embellishment 
inherent  in  the  female  mind  took  the  form  of  a  taste  for  gold 
and  silver  leaves,  and  bands,  chains,  and  buckles,  of  the  same 
metals.  Strings  of  pearls  of  great  value,  and  other  costly  jewels 
were  thought  indispensable  to  complete  a  suitable  head-dress. 
With  these  were  worn  occasionally  garlands  of  pure  gold,  or 
wreaths  set  with  diamonds  and  pearls.  Elderly  ladies  wore  lace 
caps  inwreught  with  gold  and  pearls.  While,  however,  gentle- 
w’omen  with  abundant  means  could  thus  gratify  their  taste  for 
adornment,  women  in  general  only  exposed  the  face  to  view,  and 
concealed  their  hair  and  the  rest  of  the  head  with  a  white  veil,  or 
with  linen  frontlets. 

About  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  hairdressing 
Dr  Yeats  has  much  to  say.  In  France,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  a  hideous  structure  of  pads  and  cushions,  covered 
with  false  hair,  was  erected,  which  was  made  still  worse  by 
absurd  imitations  of  the  battlements  of  a  castle  or  the  form 
of  a  ship."  Wigs  came  into  fashion  somewhat  before  this 
time.  Hair-powder  was  first  used  in  1590.  The  French 
Revolution  wrought  one  great,  though  transient,  benefit. 
“Perukes,  bagwigs,  pigtails,  powder  and  pomade  disappeared 
in  the  terrible  struggle."  Unfortunately,  however,  the  evil 
fashions  of  old  times  are  now  reviving.  Dr  Yeats  says  that 
false  hair  of  flaxen  colour,  from  Germany,  costs  sixty  francs 
a  pound  ;  while  the  darker  hair  of  France  is  worth  only 
about  half  as  much.  He  does  not  tell  us  whether  skilled 


labour  applied  to  production  "  has  succeeded  in  enabling 
the  peasant  girls  to  augment  the  average  pound  of  hair 
which  they  can  generally  take  to  market  on  their  heads. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

A  Snapt  Gold  Ring.  Iq  Two  Volumes.  By  Frederick  Wedmore. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  novel  is  not  deficient  in  interest  of  a  sort,  for  it  is  a 
story  of  infidelity,  but  the  characters  that  figure  in  it  are 
mere  outlines,  roughly  and  imperfectly  drawn,  and  the 
composition,  though  careful  and  free  from  vulgarity,  is 
rather  weak  and  commonplace.  The  author,  however, 
writes  with  a  purpose.  He  has  a  theory  of  the  artistic 
nature  to  expound  and  illustrate,  although  he  only  ventures 
to  put  it  forward  in  a  hypothetical  shape.  “  It  may  be," 
he  suggests,  “  that  the  complete  artist  rarely  loves  with 
the  constancy  not  uncommon  in  less  gifted  natures.  In  the 
manner  of  his  affections  he  will  certainly  be  delicate,  and 
he  may  be  intense,  too.  He  will  be  more  susceptible  than 
most  men  ;  but  his  impressions  will,  perhaps,  quickly  pass. 
He  will  evoke,  in  one  at  least  of  those  around  him,  a  devo¬ 
tion  great  and  unchanging ;  but  he  may  never  be  able  to 
devote  himself.  For  the  richest  nature  is  not  inexhaustible, 
and  cannot  always  give  to  one  object  the  force  it  has 
lavished  on  another.  The  most  complete  artist,  then,  is 
possibly  a  man  of  transient  loves.  Art  is  the  enduring 
passion  of  his  life,  and  the  genius  of  his  work  the  only 
mistress  sure  of  his  fidelity." 

The  psychological  problem  here  propounded  with  so 
great  a  profusion  of  phrases  implying  hesitation  and  doubt, 
has  frequently  been  discussed  by  mental  philosophers,  and 
the  n»-moral  element  of  the  artistic  nature  has  been  boldly 
and  powerfully  depicted  by  many  poets  and  novelists.  And 
not  only  is  the  theme  that  Mr  Wedmore  has  chosen  an  old 
and  familiar  one,  but  he  does  not  even  contribute  a  single 
new  idea  on  the  subject.  Everything  he  has  to  say  has  been 
far  better  said  already,  and  the  view  he  takes,  or  rather 
inclines  towards,  instead  of  acquiring  confirmation  from  the 
embodiment  he  has  given  to  it,  would  be  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  his  advocacy,  if  wo  could  imagine  his  novel 
exercising  any  influence  on  the  opinions  of  those  who 
read  it. 

But  this  we  should  consider  exceedingly  improbable. 
Before  the  limitations  of  the  artistic  nature  can  be  exhi¬ 
bited  in  a  striking  and  interesting  light,  it  is  obviously  and 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  novelist,  to  parody  Mrs 
Glass’s  primary  direction  for  making  good  hare-soup, 
should  first  catch  his  artist.  This,  unfortunately,  Mr  Wed¬ 
more  has  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  Paul  Warner, 
the  hero  of  *  A  Snapt  Gold  Ring,’  is  duly  labelled  “  a 
gifted  artist,”  &c.,  but,  in  reality,  he  is  merely  an  indiffe¬ 
rently-draped  and  posed  lay-figure.  We  learn  what  the 
author  intends  this  figure  to  represent,  for  he  occasionally 
takes  us  into  his  confidence.  And,  but  for  the  assistance 
of  "  asides  ’’  like  the  following,  we  should  not  know  what 
to  think  of  Paul  Warner.  ‘‘  Keenly  sensitive  in  body  and 
mind,"  the  author  explains,  “  a  life  without  pleasure  would 
have  been  to  him  no  life  at  all.  With  him  an  evil  act  was 
a  discord,  rather  than  a  sin.  He  had  many  regrets,  but  no 
remorse.  And  possibly  it  was  this  absence  of  personal 
sentiment  on  the  matter  of  morality — in  that  word’s 
restricted  sense — that  made  much  of  the  weakness  of  his 
character  and  of  the  strength  of  his  work.  Good  and  bad 
were  seen  by  him,  expressed  by  him,  with  equal  power, 
with  equal  promptitude.  His  dramatic  sympathy  was 
narrowed  by  no  prejudice.  The  conduct  of  his  life 
was  regulated  by  no  law."  That  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
passages  in  the  novel,  and  it  is  significant  that  all  the 
passable  passages  it  contains  are  uttered  by  the  author 
in  propria  persona.  Madeleine  Greyling,  the  heroine  of 
the  story,  is  almost  avowedly  a  study  in  still  life.  Through¬ 
out  the  novel,  she  is  spoken  of  as  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
and  of  strong,  deep  affections  ;  but,  if  the  reader  disregard 
the  author’s  direct  assertions  respecting  her,  he  will  hare 
no  means  of  forming  any  opinion  whatever  as  to  what  she 
is.  As  for  Mrs  Greyling,  alias  Dolores  Burton,  and  whilom 
Widow  Winter,  we  are  repeatedly  told  that  she  was  a 
most  fascinating  woman,  and  that  she  led  that  gifted  artist. 
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not  dull  and  inane.  character  in  the  book  that  full  of  incident,  and  yet  has  in  it  neither  a  bigamy,  nor  an 

ia  tolerably  well  sketehed  and  a^eeable  is  Kate  Lemon,  adultery,  nor  a  forgery.  From  beginning  to  end  the  story 
the  actress,  and  her  cheerful,  ratthng  talk  is  often  decidedly  is  fresh,  and  wholesome,  and  pleasant.  We  may  add  that 
smart.  .  n  .  i  •  i  ..  .  English  is  pure  and  vigorous,  and  nowhere  spoilt  by 


This  novel  is  literally  a  tale  of  our  own  day,  for  it  opens 
in  1865,  and  closes  in  1870.  During  that  brief  period, 
Mr  Paul  Wainer  courts  Miss  Madeleine  Grey  ling,  sends  her 
to  school  to  finish  her  education,  marries  her,  forms  a 


any  affectation  of  fine  writing.  Occasionally,  however^ 
the  writer  is  a  little  too  plain  for  those  who  shrink  at  the 
touch  of  fresh  air.  Anatomical  chastity,”  for  instance, 
is  a  very  forcible  expression,  although  not  very  new. 


h'flwow  with  “Dolores  Burton,”  is  deserted  by  his  charmer.  And  when  we  hear  of  Eric  Walraven,  that  he  “would 
and  discovered  by  his  wife,  who  drops  down  dead  in  the  rather  have  married  the  cast-off  mistress  or  the  illegitimate 
Swiss  villa  where  her  husband  had  lived  for  a  time  with  daughter  of  a  nobleman  than  have  wedded  another 
the  wife  of  his  uncle  by  marriage.  A  portion  of  the  work  Corinna,”  not  only  do  we  think  that  the  same  thing 
is  occupied  with  a  record  of  Mr  Warner’s  wonderful  might  have  been  better  said  in  other  words,  but  we  also 
achievements  as  a  painter,  and  a  still  larger  portion  with  have  a  suspicion  that  Mr  McCarthy  has  but  a  misty  notion 
that  gifted  artist’s  opinions  on  art  in  general,  and  his  esti-  as  to  who  Corinna  was,  or,  rather,  was  supposed  to  be. 
mate  of  In^es,  Delaroche,  Ger6me,  Cabanel,  and  other  But  we  cannot  carp  at  a  book  which,  being  a  novel,  is  yet 
artists.  With  respect  to  Ingres,  Mr  Warner  says:  “I  worth  reading.  We  are  only  sorry — for  Mr  McCarthy’s 
believe  that  nearly  all  that  is  good  in  French  and  English  own  sake — that  he  is  likely  to  find  a  far  larger  audience  ib 
art,  at  this  moment— putting  aside  the  landscape  schools.  New  York  than  in  London.  But  the  writer  of  so  inter- 
which  have  undoubtedly  their  own  merits — is  due  to  the  national  a  novel  has  no  doubt  been  able  to  take  all  reason- 
influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  this  incomparable  man.  It  able  care  of  himself.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  any  case,  that 
is  absurd  to  say  that  Ger6me,  though  a  pupil  of  Delaroche,  he  may  be  tempted  to  write  again.  We  venture  to  think 
would  have  been  what  he  is  without  the  example  of  Ingres,  that  a  tale  of  quiet  country-town  life  in,  say,  Massa- 
,  .  .  Then,  here  in  England,  we  have  Calderon,  Watts,  chusetta,  would,  if  prettily  told,  be  pleasant  reading ;  and 
Leighton,  Armitage,  and  Albert  Moore ;  a  dozen  others,  we  know,  from  the  Fortnightly,  that  Mr  McCarthy  knows 
too.  Do  you  suppose  they  owe  nothing,”  he  asks,  **  to  Boston  as  well  as  he  knows  New  York.  Such  characters 
the  painter  of  *La  Source,*  of  *  L’Apotheose  d’Homere,*  as  Judge  Atheling  and  his  wife  are  good  to  meet;  nor 
of  *  Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Symphorien  ’  We  would  advise  should  we  mind  seeing  a  little  more  of  the  Vansiedlers 
Mr  Wedmore  to  detach  his  art-criticism  from  the  setting  and  of  Second  Avenue  Society, 
he  has  given  it  in  ‘A  Snapt  Gold  Ring.”  It  is  by  far  the  _ 

best  part  of  his  work. _  Member  for  Paris,  A  Tale  of  the  Second  Empire.  By  TroiS* 

.  Etoiles.  In  Three  Volumes.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Lady  Judith  A  Novel.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  In  Three  Volumes.  i  .  ....  , 

Tinsley.  Children  do  not  like  taking  medicine  in  any  shape  ;  and 

If  not  a  novel  of  the  very  highest  order,  ‘Lady  Judith  ’  we  well  remember  having,  while'  yet  very  young,  learned 
is  yet  one  of  the  two  or  three  good  novels  which  every  to  refuse  a  certain  kind  of  ginger-nut,  which,  though  to 
season  contrives  to  produce.  No  one  is  likely  to  read  it  a  outward  appearance  nothing  more  than  a  delicious  little 
sixth  time,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  appeal  to  an  fancy  bread,  had  when  eaten  a  peculiar  flavour,  and  was 
audience  sufliciently  numerous  to  call  for  a  sixth  edition,  followed  by  a  dead-dog  sort  of  sickness  and  sometimes  even 
But  those  who  read  it  once  will  feel  very  grateful  to  Mr  a  little  touch  of  colic.  In  like  manner,  and  perhaps  with 
McCarthy  for  what  he  has  given  them,  and  will  be  dis-  something  of  the  same  perversity,  for  the  physic  was  ad- 
posed  when  next  they  see  a  novel  by  his  hand  not  to  pre-  ministered  entirely  for  our  own  good,  the  genuine  lover 
judge  it  as  of  the  ordinary  type.  Lady  Judith  is  not  the  of  fiction  who  reads  for  pleasure,  tolerating  just  a  little 
heroine — indeed,  the  tale  has,  in  a  sense,  neither  hero  nor  moral  instruction,  is  always  on  his  guard  lest  ho  should 
heroine.  All  the  chief  characters  interest  us  equallv,  and  be  entrapped  into  taking  home  from  the  library  .what 
impartially  divide  between  them  the  action  of  the  piece,  may  turn  out  to  be,  instead  of  a  good  story,  a  vile  attempt 
The  scene  is  pitched  partly  in  London,  partly  in  America —  to  indoctrinate  him  with  some  political  creed  for  which 
which  Mr  McCarthy  knows  well,  and  seems,  upon  the  he  may  have  a  positive  aversion.  The  title  of-  the  work 
whole,  to  prefer  to  England.  Indeed,  Charles  Scarlett,  before  us,  *  The  Member  for  Paris,  a  Talc  of  the  Second 
round  whose  mysterious  retirement  from  the  world  the  plot  Empire,’  has  enough  of  the  political  ring  about  it  to  cause 
hinges,  is  discovered,  in  the  third  volume,  living  in  one  of  apprehension.  But  the  book  itself  is  a  genuine  novel,  and 
those  semi-monastic  communities  which  are  so  common  in  will  not  disappoint  those  who  read  it  as  such.  It  has  all 
the  West,  but  which,  as  Mr  McCarthy  remarks  with  a  per-  the  legitimate  elements  of  interest  love,  jealousy,  mis- 
ceptible  sneer,  are  too  small  and  insignificant  for  even  Mr  understanding  and  strife,  sweet  innocent  self-sacrifice,  and 
Hepworth  Dixon  to  think  them  worth  study  or  description,  cold  unscrupulous  scheming.  Though  the  author  cannot 
And  when  describing  the  simple  life  of  this  Western  brother-  be  charged  with  attempting  to  teach  any  theory  of  govem- 
hood,  and  dwelling  upon  the  details  of  an  execution  by  ment,  yet  we  have  a  good  deal  of  loose  conversation  on  the 
lynch  law,  with  which  the  plot  of  his  tale  culminates,  Mr  subject ;  just  such  as  one  hears  in  so-called  political  society. 
McCarthy  is  so  far  carried  away  by  his  sympathy  for  what  Thh  men  of  progress  and  the  men  of  order  have  their 
he  has  evidently  seen,  that  he  writes  not  eloquently  but—  turn  impartially,  and  express  their  sentiments  in  a  way 
which  is  far  better— powerfully.  We  may  add  that  he  that  does  them  credit.  In  the  development  of  the  plot, 
has  given  us  some  most  distinct  and  well-selected  types  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  systematic  and  whole- 
of  American  life.  Judge  Atheling  is  a  model  American  sale  corruption  whereby  the  agents  of  the  Second  Empire 
gentleman,  as  Verpool  is  a  model  American  money-grubber,  governed  France.  But  all  this  comes  in  quite  naturally , 
and  Dysart— the  ruffian  of  the  tale— a  model  Anglo-  and  in  the  hands  of  the  author  proves  veiy  suitable 
American  blackguard.  The  now  famous  gold  “comer  .”  is  material.  ^  i  rru 

worked  into  the  plot.  But  Mr  McCarthy  does  not  do  The  story  is  interesting,  without  being  sensational,  ine 
justice  to  that  masterpiece  of  scheming,  and  model  of  all  writer  displays  a  considerable  msight  into  the  working  of 
“bust-ups,”  and  his  description  falls  far  short  of  the  vivid  the  human  mind,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  diversihea 
realism  of  the  weU-known  article  in  the  January  number  of  springs  of  action.  The  moraUty  is  pure ;  and  the  lewon 
^(uer  for  1870;  in  fact  Mr  McCarthy  is  not  a  Wall,  attempted  to  be  taught  is,  that  he  who  deserts  principle 
Streeter  but  a  “  knickerbocker,”  whose  knickerbockerism  is  and  selfishly  seeks  his  own  pleasure  or  aggran  isemen  , 
slightly  tempered  by  a  picturesque  fancy  for  San  Francisco,  whether  by  the  conscious  and  deliberate  scheming  o 
Md  a  firm  belief  not%o  mu?h  in  woman’s  right,  as  in  an  actiye,  but  cold,  unfeeling  mmd.  or  by  constant  weak 
woman’s  mission.  The  typical  woman  in  the  tale  is,  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  moment,  will,  in  eithw 
“deed,  so  strong,  to  pure,  and  so  lovable,  that  Mr  McCarthy  case,  end  in  misery  and  cnine,  bringing  wretchedness  on 
Mold  well  have  fitted  her  out  witw  better  husband.  himUlf  and  all  connected  with  him.  The  hero,  Horace 


l>ut  a  “  knickerbocker,”  whose  knickerbockerism  is 
*  tempered  by  a  picturesque  fancy  for  San  Francisco, 
®ud  a  firm  belief  not  so  much  in  woman’s  rights  as  in 
woman  s  mission.  The  typical  woman  in  the  tale  is, 
^  strong,  so  pure,  and  so  lovable,  that  Mr  McCarthy 

could  well  have  fitted  her  out  with  a  better  husband. 
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•Bntt,  Imm.—*  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  'New'Latwnf  Compensation  to 


Oeroldy  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  young  Bepublican  of  good 
principles,  of  brilliant  rather  than  of  solid  parts.  He  soon 
comes  in  contact  with  Isidore  Macrobe,  a  long-headed, 
mercenaiy  villain.  Not  only  in  thought  and  feeling,  but 
also  in  the  circumstances  of  their  first  acquaintance,  these 
two  men  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  But  Macrobe 
has  reasons  for  wishing  it  otherwise  ;  and  the  chief  task  of 
the  writer  has  been  to  depict  the  skilful,  watchful,  evil  way 
in  which  the  cold-blooded  old  man  makes  himself  the 
friend  of  Horace  Gerold,  weans  him  from  his  principles, 
separates  him  from  his  friends,  seduces  him  from  his  reso¬ 
lutions,  and  marries  him  to  his  daughter.  Poor  Angelique 
Macrobe,  a  simple,  good  girl,  is  not  a  suitable  companion 
for  her  husband.  He  needs  a  more  intelligent  partner,  and 
he  loves  such  an  one.  His  wife  does  not  blame  him  ;  but, 
with  a  disinterestedness  of  love,  perhaps  never  found  out¬ 
side  of  a  novel,  she  resolves  to  release  him  in  the  only  way 
that  seems  possible  to  her.  “  It  will  free  him,”  she  mur¬ 
murs,  “  and  I  shall  make  him  happy,  which  I  could  not 
do  by  living.” 

By  making  his  story  shorter  the  author  would,  perhaps, 
have  escaped  the  charge  of  having  apparently  forgotten  at 
one  place  what  he  had  said  in  another.  Thus  he  tells  us 
that  M.  Pochemolle  “  had  been  saved  from  certain  death 
by  Gerold,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  had  caught  up 
Monsieur  Pochemolle  from  under  a  barricade  another 
time,  when  M.  Pochemolle  is  made  to  say  something  to  the 
same  effect,  the  author  observes :  “  This  was  not  quite 
historically  correct,  for  the  firing  had  ceased  when  M.  G. 
picked  up  M.  P. ;  and  it  is  not  sure  that  the  latter  would 
have  died,  even  if  he  had  not  been  picked  up  at  all.  But 
gratitude  may  be  pardoned  for  exaggerating.”  True  ;  and 
Trois-Etoiles,  having  written  a  very  readable  novel,  may 
be  pardoned  a  few  small  slips. 
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Sambhu  Chandra  Mukhonddhyaya.— ‘  The  Prince  in  India,  and  to  India.* 
A  Desci^tion  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  Landing  and 
Stay  at  Cialcutta,  and  a  Commentary  on  his  Visit  and  Reception  in 
India,  and  on  his  Farewell  Address  to  India,  given  in  extenso :  with 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Political  Uses  of  Princes  and  Pageants,  and  the 
Nature  and  Conditions  of  Loyalty,  Particularly  the  Loyalty  of  India, 
under  Mogul  and  Briton,  the  Company  and  the  Crown. ^  (8vo,  pp. 
viii,  135.)  Calcutta ;  Berigny  and  Co.  London  :  Triibner. 

Statham,  Rev.  W.  M. — ‘  Words  of  Help  for  Everyday  Life.’  (32mo,  pp. 

158,  6d )  Cassell. 

•Tilleston,  Edward  G. — ‘  Handbook  of  the  Administrations  of  the  United 
States;  comprising  a  Synopsis  of  the  Leadin'^  Political  Events  in 
American  History,  from  the  Inauguration  of  Washington  to  the 
I’resent  Period ;  also  a  Record  of  (Contemporaneous  English  History.* 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  ^2.)  Boston:  Lee  and  Shepard.  London:  Triibner. 

[•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

Dr  John  Mill,  who  is  secretary  to  the  proposed  National 
University  for  Industrial  and  Technical  Training,  makes  a 
well-intentioned  contribution  to  the  work  to  which  he  has 
devoted  himself,  in  his  Primarij  Industrial  and  Tech^ 
nical  Education.  The  book,  he  says,  was  hastily  dictated 
to  an  amanuensis,  and  he  has  not  had  time  to  re-write  it. 
It  might  have  been  much  improved  thereby,  especially  if 
its  subject  matter  had  been  taken  out  of  the  dialogue-shape 
in  which  it  hero  appears  and  had  been  put  into  a  more 
readable  and  business-like  form.  Dr  Mill,  however,  goes 
over  very  important  ground,  and  says  much  that  is  worth 
careful  reading.  He  urges  the  great  need  of  good  technical 
and  industrial  education,  and  shows  how  it  ought  to  be 
given  both  in  elementary  and  in  special  schools.  He  is 
evidently  master  of  his  subject/and  he  makes  many  sugges¬ 
tions  of  considerable  value. 

The  long  explanatory  title  of  Mr  Sambhu  Chandra 
Mukhopadhyaya’s  Prince  in  India,  and  to  India,  fully  indi¬ 
cates  the  nature  of  its  contents.  It  not  only  chronicles  at 
length,  and  with  great  loyalty.  Prince  Alfred’s  recent  visit 
to  India,  but  suggests  that  this  and  other  events  may  have 
much  effect  on  the  well-being  of  India.  We  hope  he  is 
right  ;  and  he  may  be  so,  seeing  that  many  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects  still  hold  to  the  old  traditions  of  royalty. 
If  good  can  be  brought  out  of  this  sentiment,  and  brought 
so  cheaply  as  we  are  here  assured,  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
thing  should  not  be  done.  The  author  says  : 

Through  the  Prince  we  claim  a  place  in  the  affections  of  his 
relations,  his  Brothers  and  Sisters,  and  above  all  his  Mother,  our 
Mother  because  Queen.  As  subjects,  and  particularly  distant 
subjects  (on  the  principle  of  the  distant  son  or  daughter  being 
more  tenderly  i^membered  and  regarded  than  the  near)  we 
enjoyed  a  place  there  already,  but  we  trust  that  the  Prince’s  Visit 
to  us,  as  it  has  strengthened  our  sense  of  filial  and  loyal  duty  to 
Her  Majesty,  and  our  corresponding  feelings  of  attachment 
towards  the  Koyal  Family,  has  quickened  their  wonted  sentiment 
towards  us,  and  we  may  ere  long  reap  the  fruits  of  that  renova¬ 
tion  of  sympathy.  Nor  let  any  one  estimate  lightly  the  influence 
of  the  Royal  Family  in  politics.  Over  affairs  in  England,  it  is  still 
great  enough — on  the  fortunes  of  India,  it  has  hardly  any  limits. 
And  here  I  may  as  well  state,  that  I  do  not  expect,  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  the  late  Visit  of  the  Prince,  any  sudden  or  sweeping 
reforms  in  administration — these  may  come  in  due  course ;  all  I 
anticipate — and  this  we  have  a  right  to  expect —is  a  visible 
improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  Government  and  of  English,  and 
ultimately  Anglo-Indian,  Society  towards  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Asiatics  subject  to  England.  I  believe  in  the  reality  of  tone; 
in  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  either  suffocating  or  refreshing. 
Tone  may  exasperate,  atmosphere  may  conciliate.  Always 
important,  in  our  case  tone  is  all  important,  for,  after  all  that  is 
urged  regarding  the  ill  success  or  unpopularity  of  British  rule  in 
India,  the  worst,  the  chief,  almost  the  sole,  blister  is  caused  by — 
a  tone.  This  tone  may  be  regulated  at  will  by  the  Royal  Family, 
the  natural  heads  of  English  Society.  Misfortunes  may  be  borne 
— not  the  cold  shoulder  or  look  of  contempt.  It  is  not  good 
government  we  want  so  much  as  sympathy.  Not,  indeed,  the 


Femyhurst  Court.  An  Every-day  Story.  By  the  Author  of 
*  Stone  Edge.'  Strahan. 

English  country-house  life  and  the  commonplace  sur¬ 
roundings  of  squires’  daughters  have  been  pretty  fully 
described  in  novels,  especially  since  Mr  Trollope  has  been 
a  novelist ;  but  *■  Femyhurst  Court  ’  is  a  pleasant  tale, 
thoroughly  readable  and  thoroughly  wholesome.  It  may 
teach  school-girls  that  a  good  deal  of  fiirtation  is  allowable  ; 
but  as  it  will  also  teach  them  that  marriage  without  love  is 
not  a  good  thing,  and  that  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  an  old  maid  than  to  take  a  husband  without  giving 
him  a  heart,  the  morality  of  the  book  is  imexceptionable. 
May  Dimsdale  is  a  dear  little  girl,  whose  two  lovers  might 
well  be  excused  for  throwing  themselves  at  her  feet,  and  if 
these  worshippers  are  rather  intangible  creations,  they  are 
no  worse  than  most  of  the  lovers  who  figure  in  novels. 
We  hope,  however,  that  successful  lovers  will  not  follow 
the  example  of  the  Honourable  Walter  Scrope,  and  choose 
one  of  the  opening  balconies  looking  out  towards  the 
garden  ”  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  a  seemly  place  to  propose 
in, — especially  if  they  are  as  impulsive  as  this  son  of  a 
peer.  “For  a  moment,”  we  read,  “she  was  so  confused 
in  his  passionate  grasp  that  she  let  him  kiss  her  again  and 
again.  But  at  last  she  tried  to  draw  herself  laughing 
away.  ‘  We  shall  have  the  people  paying  sixpence  for  a 
sight  of  us  if  we  don’t  mind.’  ‘  And  a  very  improving  and 
interesting  sight,  too,’  answered  he,  with  much  gravity. 

'  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  it  them  again  whenever  they 
wish  it,  even  without  the  sixpence.’  ” 
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mockery  of  patronis'.ng  sympathy  more  galling  to  the  proud  spirit 
San  positive  hate.  No,  we  deprecate  the  oyer-familiar  pat  on  the 
back-^e  desiderate  the  consideration  due  to  men  and  equals. 

Much  compact  information  about  the  Fiji  Islands  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Mr  Britton’s  Fiji  in  1870,  which  consists  of 
letters  contributed  by  him  to  the  Melbourne  Argust  t'^ith 
the  addition  of  a  useful  gazetteer. 

Mr  Empson  Edward  Middleton  styles  himself  on  his  title- 
page  “Poeta  Deo.”  His  Ah,  Happy  England!  is  a 
h^orous  satire  on  the  all-corrupting  influence  of  cash, 
as  specially  exemplified  in  the  growing  institution  of 

mamage,  not  of  hearts,  but  purses.” 

At  present  marriage  tends  to  worse  and  worse. 

You  hope  a  blessing,  find  you  have  a  curse. 

What  can  the  children  be  but  curdled  blood  ? 

I  think  it  time  for  just  a  little  flood. 

If  Europe  had  a  ducking  and  a  salting. 

I  feel  that  ham-strung  vice  would  go  a-halting. 

America  may  yet  redeem  mankind; 

But  Europe  and  the  Devil  are  combined. 

'The  author  has  written  not  without  ability,  but  in  an 
-extravagant,  careless  style,  and  with  too  much  of  same¬ 
ness  and  repetition.  The  sorrowing  outcry  of  the  poor 
maids,  whose  hearts  ache  at  the  empty  sham  of  mercenary 
love,  is  smartly  echoed : 

I’m  tired 

Of  thinking  by  what  beast  I  shall  be  hired 
To  head  his  table,  chatter  nonsense,  smile 
Detesting  him,  and  company,  the  while. 

Mr  Labouchere’s  and  Mr  Jesse’s  translation  of  Dr  Brehm’s 
Bird-Life  will  be  welcome  to  students  of  natural  history, 
and  to  all  other  readers  who  take  it  up.  Minute  scientific 
information  is  given  in  it  in  a  very  popular  and  interesting 
way.  The  translation  is  to  be  issued  in  a  serial  form,  and 
the  first  part,  which  is  before  us,  is  supplied  with  two  very 
good  illustrations. 

Several  good  illustrations  are  contained  in  Life  Beneath 
the  Waves,  which  is  intended  to  be  an  exposition  of  the 
objects  of  the  great  Aquarium  now  being  constructed  at 
Brighton. 

Mr  Birchmore  shows  in  his  Prophecy  Interpreted  by 
History  that  we  are  even  now  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  seventh  vial  was  opened  in  1866,  when  the  German 
Empire  virtually  began,  and  in  1870  the  great  earthquake 
commenced  with  the  downfall  of  the  mystic  Babylon — that 
is,  the  Pope’s  temporal  power.  “  If  the  utterance  of  the 
decree  of  infallibility  was  really  the  killing  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  on  or  about  January 
18th,  1874,  some  movement  will  take  place  among  the 
bishops  which  will  answer  to  the  symbols  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  ascension  of  the  two  witnesses.”  After  that  we 
may  expect  daily  to  see  **  the  Wild  Beast  and  the  False 
Prophet  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,”  and  the  **  bridal  array 
of  the  Lamb’s  Wife.” 

Dr  Morell’s  Complete  Manual  of  Spelling  follows  a  new 
and  very  excellent  fashion.  It  is  based  throughout  “  on 
the  principles  of  contrast  and  comparison.”  Thus  in  one 
section  all  words  akin  in  sound,  but  with  different  spellings 
and  meanings,  are  brought  together,  and  the  differences 
are  illustrated  in  apt  examples  ;  as  here — ”  The  miller  had 
^  flower  in  his  button-hole  when  he  brought  the  flour  ” — 

1  rode  six  miles;  but  he  rowed  eight  in  his  boat” — 

*  The  eagle  soared  away  when  the  hunter  drew  his  sword,” 

Beeton's  Ready  Reckoner  is  said  on  the  title-page  to  be 
supplied  “  with  all  kinds  of  new  tables,  and  a  variety  of 
carefully-digested  information  never  before  collected.” 


playhouse  notes. 

XI.  Some  Plays  on  the  Passions — ‘A  Woman  Killed 
WITH  Kindness’  and  ‘The  Honest  Whore.’ 

^  the  dedication  of  Volpone,  Ben  Jonson  propounded, 
^  he  was  fond  of  doing,  his  notion  of  the  duties  of  a 
and  his  opposition  to  much  that  was  in  vogue 
h  many  of  his  contemporaries.  ”  Not  only  their 
®^ner8,  but  their  natures,  are  inverted,  and  nothing 
remains  with  them  of  the  dignity  of  poet,  but  the  abused 
pame,  which  every  scribe  usurps  ;  so  that  now,  especially 
^  ®r,  as  they  term  it,  stage  poetry,  nothing  but 

a  dry,  profanation,  blasphemy,  all  license  of  offences  to 
'Joa^andman,  is  practised.”  We  know  that  there  was 


plenty  of  this  pernicious  literature  for  the  stage,  **  where 
nothing  but  the  filth  of  the  time  is  uttered,”  and  cannot 
regret  that  the  greater  part  thereof  has  long  since  died  out 
of  memory  by  reason  of  sheer  worthlessness.  In  Ben 
j  Jonson’s  day,  as  in  our  own,  most  of  the  inferior  plays, 

I  never  printed,  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  their  ephemeral 
i  purpose  was  effected.  But  much  of  the  evil  that  Jonson 
I  deprecated  found  its  way  into  better  workmanship,  and 
I  remains  as  a  blot  on  the  purity  of  our  dramatic  literature 
in  its  worthiest  days.  Even  Shakespeare  was  not  free  from 
it ;  and  it  was  much  more  abundant,  with  much  less  of 
compensating  excellence,  in  the  writings  of  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  immediate  successors,  Ben  Jonson  alone  ex¬ 
cepted.  In  apology  for  all  this,  however,  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  the  stage  is  essentially  a  mirror  of.  human 
life ;  and  of  most  of  the  apparently  or  really  immoral 
plays- that  at  that  time  were  common,  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  men  and  women  of  their  day  were  not 
afraid  to  speak  openly  of  things  which  the  men  and 
women  of  our  own  more  prudish  day  are  not  afraid  to  do. 

Generally  the  speech  was  to  good  purpose.  So  it  was  in 
Thomas  Heywood  s  Woman  Hilled  with  KinAness,  written 
about  1600,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty  dramas  in  which,  as  he  says,  he  had  “  either  an 
entire  hand,  or  at  least  a  main  finger,”  though  only  five- 
and-twenty  of  them  are  extant.  “  Heywood,”  said  Charles 
Lamb,  “  is  a  sort  of  prose  Shakespeare.  His  scenes  are  to 
the  full  as  natural  and  affecting.  But  we  miss  the  poet, 
that  which  in  Shakespeare  always  appears  above  the  surface 
of  the  nature.”  **  Hey  wood’s  is  a  gentle,  lambent  flame,”  said 
William  Hazlitt,  “  that  purifies  without  consuming.  His 
manner  is  simplicity  itself.  There  is  nothing  supernatural, 
nothing  startling  or  terrific.  He  makes  use  of  the  com¬ 
monest  circumstances  of  every-day  life,  and  of  the  easiest 
tempers,  to  show  the  workings,  or  rather  the  inefficacy,  of 
the  passions,  the  vis  inertiee  of  tragedy.  His  incidents 
strike  from  their  very  familiarity,  and  the  distresses  he 
paints  invite  our  sympathy,  from  the  calmness  and  resigna¬ 
tion  with  which  they  are  borne.  He  describes  men's 
errors  with  tenderness,  and  their  duties  only  with  zeal  and 
the  heightenings  of  a  poetic  fancy.  His  style  is  equally 
natural,  simple,  and  unconstrained.  The  dialogue,  bating 
the  verse,  is  such  as  might  be  uttered  in  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion.  It  is  beautiful  prose  put  into  heroic  measure.” 

A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  is  an  anticipation  of 
Kotzebue’s  Stranger,  and  moreover  a  picture  of  some  phases 
of  life  in  Tudor  England.  Mr  Frankford  is  a  well-to-do 
country  gentleman,  who  takes  pleasure  in  his  lot.  But  his 
happiness  is  soon  to  be  broken.  Mr  Frankford  invites  a 
poor  gentleman,  Mr  WendoU,  to  share  his  hospitality. 
Mr  WendoU  comes  honestly  enough ;  but  the  charms 
of  Mrs  Frankford  overwhelm  him.  She  easily  yields  to  his 
solicitations.  Mr  Frankford  hears  of  her  conduct,  and 
thus  reproves  her : 

Mr  Frankpord.  Was  it  for  want 

Thou  play’dst  the  strumpet  ?  Wast  thou  not  supplied 
With  every  pleasure,  fashion,  and  new  toy  ; 

Nay  even  beyond  my  calling. 

Mrs  Frankford.  ^  I  was. 

Mr  Frankjord.  Was  it  then  disability  in  me  ? 

Or  in  thine  eye  seem’d  he  a  properer  man  ? 

Mrs  Frankford.  O  no ! 

Mr  Frankford.  Did  I  not  lodge  thee  in  my  bosom  ? 

Wear  thee  in  my  heart  ? 

Mrs  Frankford.  You  did. 

Mr  Frankford.  I  did,  indeed ;  witness  my  tears,  I  did. 

Go  bring  my  infants  hither.  O  Nan,  O  Nan! 

If  neither  fear  of  shame,  regard  of  honour. 

The  blemish  of  my  house,  nor  my  dear  love. 

Could  have  withheld  thee  from  so  lewd  a  fact. 

Yet  for  these  infants,  these  young  harmless  souls, 

On  whose  white  brows  thy  shame  is  character’d 
And  grows  in  greatness  as  they  wax  in  years ; 

Look  but  on  them,  and  melt  away  in  tears. 

Mrs  Frankford.  In  this  one  life  I  die  a  thousand  deaths. 

Mr  Frankford.  My  words  are  register’d  in  heaven  already. 

With  patience  hear  me.  I’ll  not  martyr  thee. 

Nor  mark  thee  for  a  strumpet ;  but  with  usage 
Of  more  humility  torment  tby  soul ;  ... 

And  kill  thee,  even  with  kindness.  Hear  thy  judgment  I 
Go  make  thee  ready  in  thy  best  attire  ;  - 

Take  with  thee  all  thy  gowns,  all  thy  apparel ; 

Leave  nothing  that  did  ever  call  thee  mistress. 

Or  by  whose  sight,  being  left  here  in  the  house, 

I  may  remember  such  a  woman  was. 
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Ohooie  thee  a  bed  and  hangin]B:s  for  thy  chamber ; 

Take  with  thee  everything  which  hath  thy  mark, 

And  get  thee  to  my  manor,  seven  miles  off, 

Where  live.  Tis  thine;  I  freely  give  it  thee. 

My  tenants  by  shall  furnish  thee  with  wains 
'  To  carry  all  thy  stuff  within  two  hours. 

No  longer  will  I  limit  thee  my  sight.  , 

Choose  which  of  all  my  servants  thou  lik*st  best, 

And  they  are  thine  to  attend  thee. 

That  mild  sentence  convinces  Mrs  Frankford  of  the  heinous¬ 
ness  of  her  offence,  and  she  straightway  becomes  peni¬ 
tent.  She  is,  however,  really  killed  with  kindness.’*  Her 
husband  is  soon  called  to  her  death-bed,  and  there  has  to 
make  his  final  peace  with  her. 

My  wife !  the  mother  to  my  pretty  babes ! 

Both  those  lost  names  I  do  restore  thee  back. 

And  with  this  kiss  I  wed  thee  once  again, 

Though  thou  art  wounded  in  thy  honour’d  name. 

And  with  that  grief  upon  thy  death-bed  liest. 

Honest  in  heart,  upon  my  soul,  thou  diest. 

The  scene  of  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  is  laid  in 
Yorkshire,  and  with  it  may  be  ranked  some  inferior  plays  of 
about  the  same  date,  which  give  much  curious  evidence  of 
the  rude,  rollicking  life  of  country  gentlemen  two  or  three 
centuries  ago.  « 

A  kindred  but  more  elaborate  and  artistic  play  was  The 
Honest  Whore^  written  chiefly  by  Thomas  Dekker,  though 
Thomas  Middleton  had  a  share  in  it,  which  appeared  in 
1604.  Dealing  with  themes  that  in  these  times  of  more 
cautious  speech  and  show  would  be  quite  intolerable  on  the 
stage,  it  propounds  good  morality,  and  displays  vigour,  wit, 
and  pathos  that  would  not  have  disgraced  Shakespeare. 
The  play  is  intricate,  and  well  wrought  in  every  part.  It 
opens  with  the  pretended  burial  of  Infelice,  daughter  of  a 
Duke  of  Milan,  who,  in  hopes  of  checking  the  love 
between  her  and  young  Count  Ilippolito,  scion  of  a  rival 
family,  has  administered  to  her  a  sleeping  potion,  and, 
when  she  is  supposed  to  bo  dead,  has  her  secretly  conveyed 
to  Bergamo.  Ilippolito,  disconsolate,  is  introduced  by  his 
friend  Matheo,  who  thinks  thus  to  remove  his  grief,  to 
Bellafront,  a  frail  lady,  whose  society  is  sought  by  the  dis¬ 
solute  courtiers  of  Milan.  Ilippolito,  however,  instead  of 
yielding  to  Bellafront’s  temptations,  awakens  in  her  the 
latent  goodness  that  the  ugly  circumstances  of  her  life  have 
nearly  stifled,  and  she,  from  vainly  tendering  to  him  devo¬ 
tion  of  all  the  shreds  of  honesty  remaining  in  her,  passes 
to  hearty  detestation  of  all  her  former  courses,  and,  in  the 
end,  is  restored  to  virtuous  ways  by  the  Duke,  who  compels 
Matheo,  her  seducer,  to  make  her  his  wife.  The  whole 
story  of  her  regeneration  is  skilfully  set  forth,  and  with 
much  true  and  tender  feeling.  In  clever  contrast  thereto 
is  a  by-play  in  representation  of  a  silly  woman’s  efforts 
to  ruffle  the  temper  of  her  patient  husband,  a  linendraper. 
In  the  meanwhile  Ilippolito  hears  that  Infelice  is  not  dead, 
but  in  hiding  at  Bergamo  ;  he  seeks  her  out  and  is  married 
to  her  just  before  her  father,  hearing  of  the  plot,  has  over¬ 
taken  them,  and  finds  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  bestow 
his  blessing. 

A  Second  Part  of  the  Honest  Whore  was  afterwards 
written,  and  in  this  it  is  probable  that  Middleton  had  a 
larger  hand  than  Dekker.  It  is  more  unequal  than  the 
first  play,  some  portions  being  very  poor,  others  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty.  Anew  character  is  introduced, — Orlando 
Friscobaldo,  Bellafront’s  father.  Emerging  from  a  long 
retirement,  he  thus  talks  with  Ilippolito. 

Orlando.  Does  your  nobility  remember  so  poor  a  gentleman  as 
Orlando  Friscobaldo,  old  mad  Orlando? 

Ilippolito.  O,  sir,  our  friends,  they  ought  to  be  unto  us  as  our 
jewels  ;  as  dearly  valued  being  locked  up  and  unseen  as  when  wc 
wear  them  in  our  hands.  I  see,  Friscobaldo,  age  hath  not  com¬ 
mand  of  your  bloo<l.  For-all  time’s  sickle  hath  gone  over  you, 
you  are  Orlando  still. 

Oilando.  .  Why,  my  lord,  arc  not  the  fields  mown  and  cut  down 
and  stript  bare,  and  yet  wear  they  not  pied  coats  again  ?  Though 
my  heaa  be  like  a  leek,  white,  may  not  my  heart  be  like  the  blade, 
green  ? 

Hipi>olito.  Scarce  can  I  read  the  stories  on  your  brow  which 
age  hath  writ  there.  You  look  youthful  still. 

Orlando.  I  eat  snakes,  my  lord,  1  eat  snakes.  My  heart  shall 
never  have  a  wrinkle  in  it,  so  long  as  1  can  cry  Hem  I  with  a  clear 
voice. 

Hippolito.  You  are  the  happier  man,  sir. 

Orlando.  May  not  old  Friscobaldo,  my  lord,  be  merry  now  ?  I 
have  a  little,  have  all  things.  1  have  nothing:  1  have  no  wife,  I 
have  no  child,  have  no  chick  ;  and  why  should  I  not  be  in  my 
jocundure  ? 


Ilippolito,  Is  your  wife  then  departed  ? 

Orlando.  She’s  an  old  dweller  in  those  high  countries. 

Ilinpol  to.  You  had  a  daughter,  too,  sir,  had  you  not  ? 

Orlando.  O,  my  lord  I  this  old  tree  had  one  branch,  and  but 
one  branch,  growing  out  of  it :  it  was  young,  it  was  fair,  it  was 
straight:  I  pruned  it  daily,  dressed  it  carefully,  kept  it  from  the 
wind,  helped  it  to  the  sun  :  yet  for  all  my  skill  in  planting,  it  grew 
crooked,  it  bore  crabs:  I  hewed  it  down.  What’s  become  of  it, 
I  neither  know  nor  care. 

Hippolito  tells  Orlando  that  his  daughter  is  now  married, 
but  in  sore  trouble,  as  her  husband  is  in  danger  of  losing 
his  life.  The  old  man  pretends  that  he  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her,  and  will  not  try  to  save  her  husband’s  life  : 

Hippolito.  Is  your  hate  so  old  ? 

Orlando,  Older :  it  has  a  white  head,  and  shall  never  die  till 
she  be  buried.  Her  wrongs  shall  be  my  bed-fellow. 

Hippolito.  Work  yet  his  life,  since  in  it  lives  her  fame. 

Orlando.  No,  let  him  tarry,  and  half  her  infamy  departs  out  of 
the  world.  I  hate  him  for  her ;  he  taught  her  first  to  taste 
poison.  I  hate  her  for  herself,  because  she  refused  my  physic. 

Hippolito.  Nay,  but,  Friscobaldo,— 

Orlando.  I  detest  her.  I  defy  both.  She’s  not  mine,  she’s — 

Hippolito.  Hear  her  but  speak. 

Orlando.  I  love  no  mermaids :  I’ll  not  be  caught  with  a  quail- 
pipe. 

Hippolito,  You  are  now  beyond  all  reason.  It’s  dotage  to 
relieve  your  child,  being  poor. 

Orlando.  ’Tis  foolery.  Relieve  her? 

Were  her  cold  limbs  stretch’d  out  upon  a  bier, 

I  would  not  sell  this  dirt  under  my  nails 
To  buy  her  an  hour’s  breath,  nor  give  this  hair. 

Unless  it  w’ere  to  choke  her. 

Hippolito.  Fare  you  well ;  I’ll  trouble  you  no  more. 

Orlando.  And  fare  you  well,  sir.  \^Exit  Hippolito.]  Go  tl.y 
ways.  We  have  few  lords  of  thy  making,  that  love  wenches  for 
their  honesty.  Alas,  my  girl,  art  thou  poor?  Poverty  dwells 
next  door  to  despair;  there’s  but  a  wall  betw'een  them.  Despair 
is  one  side  of  hell’s  catchpoles,  and  lest  that  devil  arrest  her,  I’ll 
to  her.  Yet  she  shall  not  know  me.  She  shall  drink  of  my 
wealth,  as  beggars  do  of  running  water,  freely ;  yet  never  know 
from  what  fountain-head  it  flows.  Shall  a  silly  bird  pick  her  own 
breast  to  nourish  her  young  ones,  and  can  a  father  see  his  child 
starve  ?  That  were  hard  :  the  pelican  does  it,  and  shall  not  I  ? 

In  accordance  with  that  resolution,  a  |cloak  of  misan¬ 
thropy  hiding  a  heart  full  of  tenderness,  which  is  all  the 
more  tender  because  of  his  grief  at  her  fallen  estate, 
Orlando,  disguised  as  a  servant,  attends  on  Bellafront,  and 
carefully  guards  her,  as  far  as  he  may,  from  the  troubles 
that  beset  her  in  her  reformed  life.  Her  worthless  hus¬ 
band  Matheo,  hardly  saved  ,  from  the  gallows  by  her  and 
her  father’s  and  Hippolito’s  efforts,  renders  himself  utterly 
despicable  by  attempting  to  force  her  to  supply  his  need  of 
money  by  returning  to  her  old  trade.  In  that  there  is 
nothing  very  strange,  and  it  gives  opportunity  for  some 
striking  scenes.  A  blot  in  the  play,  however,  is  the  sudden 
downfall  of  Hippolito,  who,  having  honoured  his  wife 
before  their  marriage,  and  having  brought  back  Bellafront 
to  virtue,  in  the  end  seeks  to  wrong  both  her  and  his  wife. 
Bellafront’s  rejection  of  his  offers,  and  condemnation  of 
her  former  ways,  are  nobly  uttered : 

I  cannot,  seeing  she’s  woven  of  such  bad  stuff. 

Set  colours  on  a  harlot  Vase  enough. 

Nothing  did  make  me,  when  I  lov^d  them  best. 

To  loath  them  more  than  this  : — When  in  the  street 
A  fair  young  modest  damsel  I  did  meet, 

She  seem’d  to  all  a  dove,  when  I  pass’d  by. 

And  I  to  all  a  raven.  Every  eye 

That  follow’d  her  went  with  a  bashful  glance : 

At  me  each  bold  and  jeering  countenance  <». 

Darted  forth  scorn.  To  her,  as  if  she  had  been 
Some  tower  unvanquish’d,  would  they  vail  : 

’Gainst  me  swolii  rumour  hoisted  every  sail. 

She,  crown’d  with  reverend  praises,  pass’d  by  them : 

I,  though  with  face  mask’d,  could  not  ’scape  the  hem. 


M.  A,  V  E  R  K  E  ti  Z  E  N  (Grower’s  Agent,  &c.) 

Bespectfully  calls  attention  to  his  Fine  and  Extenstre  Stoe  o 

PURE  AND  SELECT  GERMAN  WINES, 

Which  he  has  personnlljr  selected  at  the  residences  of  the  different 

All  grades,  from  the  light  and  refreshing  dinner  sorts  to  the  grandew 

dessert  selections,  are  supplied  by  him  in  their  native  purity,  at  moderate 


prices. 


For  real  elegance  and  delicacy  of  flavonr  no  Wines  equal  them.  The 
curative  properties  of  certain  sorts  in  cases  of  Stone,  Gravel,  Gout,  Dropsy, 
Rheumatism;  &o.  Ac.,  are  invaluable. 

Nothing  is  so  refreshing,  nothing  gives  such  zest  to  a  meaL  . 

The  highest  Testimonials  from  eminent  members  of  the  faculty  forwaroca 
by  post,  with  price  list  on  application. 

Choice  Sherries,  Ports,  Champagnes,  Clarets,  Ac.,  at  lowest  prices. 

Wholesale  Depdt-3  FELL  STREET,  WOOD  STREET,  E.C., 
Where  the  Wines  may  be  tested. 

Terms— cash.  Cheques  crossed  Bank  of  England. 
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Estoblished,  1»10. 

CHUBOfl  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND  FIRE 

assurance  institution, 

9  and  10  KIXG  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


«  MATTEES  OF  IHTEEEST  POE  THE  THOUGHTFUL.'’ 

A  SERIES  of  four  pampMoUi  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 

A ''^***‘  a  subjects— “  The  practical  usefulness  of  Life 

ASHuranoe;  A  good  Investment  for  Savings ;  ”  “  How  to  grow  Rich  ;  ’’ 

COMl-AKY.O  .?d”K 


W.  F.  Skene,  Esq.,  ^.S.,  LL.D. 
Herbert  Taylor.  Esq. 

William  Gordon  Thomson,  Esq. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Wentworth. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Wood.  B.D. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Armagh. 

-rk.  Upv  Edward  Carr,  LL.D.  Richard  Nugent,  Esq. 

K«l-  W.  F.  Sken.  K.q..  «r.S..  LL.D. 

Harrison.  K«<i.  Herbert  Taylor.  Esq. 

rif?h'>mas  E.  L.  Higginson.  Willem  Gordon  Thomson,  Esq. 

92;  Jhan  Hopklnson.  Esq.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  WentwortV. 

Aamriinces  effected  on  the  lives  and  propo^rty  of  the  general  public. 
Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietor’s  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 

^‘‘Fr^^^Poiicics  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums.  i.  i  i  s  , 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agencies, 

ahould  be  addressed  to  STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 

Secretary. 


New  Edition,  price  THREEPENCE,  or  20s.  per  HUNDRED 

BALLOT. 

By  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

London:  LONGMANS,  and  CO. 

Now  ready.  Third  EdiUon,  enlarged,  cloth.  Is.  6d.  ;'  by  post  Is.  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 


By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.D. 

“  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.”— Morning  Post 
”Lay  opinion  will  certainlv  go  with  Dr  Foakes  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  poisons  frequently  used.’ — Spectator. 

*•  The  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  beginning  to  gain  ground  amongst  tlic  medical  profession .  ’’—Chemical 
News,  March  17, 1871. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  .32  Fleet  street 
Alay  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


T  0  N  D  0  N  INTERNATIONAL 

Li  EXHIBITION  of  1871  will  CLOSE  on 
the  30th  of  SEPTEMBER. 
‘Affiond.H,.exc.ptWBDNE.SDAY^^^ 

10  am  to  6  p.m.,  ONE  SHILLING.  On 
WEDNESDAYS,  HALF-A-CROWN. _ 

S'  T  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL.— The 

MEDICAL  SESSION  for  1871  and  1872 
will  commence  at  the  NEW  HOSPI FAL  on  tlie 
Albert  Embankment  W'estminster  Bridge,  S.E., 
on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  October,  1871,  on  which 
occasion  an  Inaugural  Address  will  be  delivered 
by  Mr  LE  GKOS  CLARK,  at  Two  o’clock,  after 
which  the  Distribution  of  IMaes  will  be  made  by 
Sir  FRANCIS  HICKS,  Treasurer. 

Gentlemen  entering  have  the  option  of  paying 
£40  for  the  first  year,  a  similar  sum  for  the  second, 
£20  for  the  third,  and  £10  for  each  succeeding 
year;  or,  by  paying  £105  at  once,  of  becoming 
perpetual  Studenta 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Honorary  Consulting  Physicians — Dr  Barker  and 
Dr  J.  Risdon  Bennett. 

Dr  Peacock,  Dr  Bristowe,  Dr  Clapton,  Dr  Mur¬ 
chison,  Dr  Barnes,  Mr  Le  Gros  Clark,  Mr  Simon, 
Mr  Sydney  Jones,  Mr  Croft,  Mr  Licbreich,  Dr 
Stone,  Dr  Ord,  Dr  John  Harley,  Dr  Payne,  I>r 
Gervia  Mr  MacCormao,  Mr  Francis  Mason,  Mr 
Hy.  Amott,  Mr  J.  W.  Elliott. 

T.  B.  PEACOCK,  M.D..  Dean. 

R.  G.  WHITFIELD,  Medical  Secretary. 

For  entrance  or  Prospectoses,  and  for  informa- 
*  tion  relating  to  Prizes  and  all  other  matters,  apply 
to  Mr  WHITFIELD,  Medical  Secretarv,  The 
Manor  House,  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  Newington, 
Surrey,  8.E. 

T^OTICE— ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF 

i.  V  MINES,  Jermynstreet,  London.— The 21st 
8K.SSION  will  BEGIN  on  MONDAY,  the  2nd 
of  October.  Ihmspectuses  may  be  had  on  nppli- 
estion.  TKENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND. 

The  PROFESSORSHIP  of  HISTORY  and 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE  in  the  QUEEN’S  j 
COLLEGE.  CORK,  being  VACANT,  Candidates  1 
iM  that  Office  are  requested  to  forward  their 
Testimonials  to  the  Under  Secretary,  Dublin  : 

on  or  before  the  2lat  day  of  SEPTEMBER,  [ 
iwi.  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  i 
the  Gird  Lieutenant.  | 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  . 
aoore  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon  his 
•duties  on  the  17th  of  October. 

Dublin  Castle,  25th  August,  1871. 

- I 

THE  BEDFORDSHIRE  MIDDLE- 

CLASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COMPANY 
(Limited.)  I 

Chairman— Earl  COWPER.  i 

w' Vice-Chairman — 
wpS;  SAMUEL  WHITBREAD,  M.P.  f 

th.i  mastership.— In  consequence  of 

we  lament^  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Groome, 
omoir®  Master,  the  Directors  RE-  i 

tItS  u  head  master  for  the  School.  I 

H  ■1^‘wte  in  the  parish  of  Kempston,  ' 
acVoini^  tlie  ^wn  of  Bedford.  i 

q^t“*y®fhool  is  fitted  for  300  Boarders,  and  is 

and*fi^f^*  communicate  with  the  Secretary, 
***^*'’  Testimonials  on  or 
September  next. 

be  more  than  40  years  of  age  will 

£1  P®*"  »nd  a  capitation  fee  of 

'«•  of 

Secretary. 


pANCEB  HOSPITAL,  London  and 

Brorapton.— The  late  Archbishop  of  CAN-  j 
TERBURY,  in  a  Sermon  preached  by  his  Grace 
on  behalf  of  this  Hospit^,  said : 

“  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  ‘ 
to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
Inking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death 
of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the  suffering 
be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its  severity 
so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural 
colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
huinauity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they  would 
think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacri^e  if,  at 
such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ; 
and  yet  they  know  that  those  suflerings  exist  as 
surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly 
ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the  relief 
afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  Office,  St  James’s  Palace. 

Bankers— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Office,  107  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street). 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Head  Offices. 

LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard  street,  LONDON. 
Business  of  1870. 

i  ^ 

Fire  Premiums,  less  Re-insurances .  511,830 

I  being  the  largest  amount  ever  re- 
!  ceived  by  the  Company  in  a  single 
I  year. 

!  New  Life  Policies  issued  for .  600,548 

I  Total  annual  Life  Premiums,  after  de¬ 
ducting  Re-assurances .  220,784 

After  payment  of  the  usual  dividend,  and  pro- 
I  viding  for  all  losses,  claims,  and  expenses,  the 
I  sum  of  £181,181  was  put  by  to  increase  the  funds 
‘  in  hand,  which  now  amount  to— 

;  ^ 

j  Reserve  funds .  314,3(H 

Capital  paid  up .  289,095 

Life  Assurance  Funds .  1,320,642 

JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager. 

JOHNB.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  In  London. 

August,  1871. 

AOOIDBNTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 

Provide  against  Aoeidents  of  all  Kinds 

BY  insuring  with  THE 

Eailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OF  £9  TO  £6  58. 

INSURES £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
TUI  RATI  OF  £«  PER  WEEK  FOR  INJURY. 

£565iOOO  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Poliey  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  Y£AB. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bailway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  A  10  Regent  street, 
London- 

W’lLLIAM  J  VI.\N,  Secretary. 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

A  C03IPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street.  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Palimall,  London. 

Instituted  1820. 

The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinas  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  ”  The  Life  Assurance  Companier  Act, 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  ou 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  axd  Manager. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

JL  C03fPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

DEBENTURES  at  5,  5^,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

—The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DE  BEN  - 
TUBES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  vis.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5|  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street  E.C. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrlndisL 

GIBRALTAR  i  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  ;  at  2  p.m. 

A  L  K  X  A  N-I  f 

DKIA  f  Every  Saturday  J  Every  Tuei- 

ADEN  [  at  2  p.m.  |  day,  at2a  m. 

BOMBAY  )  \ 

MADRAS  1  Saturday,  Aug.  f 

CALCUTTA.  5,  2  p.m.  And 

PENANG  every  alter- 

SINGAPORE  nate  Saturday 

CHINA  thereafter.  “®'® 

JAPAN  [  aiier. 


Every  Saturday  I  Every  Tuei- 
at  2  p.m.  I  day,  at  2  a  m. 


Saturday,  Aug. 
5,  2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Aug. 
15,  at  2  a.m. 
And  ev^  al¬ 
ternate  liics- 
day  there¬ 
after. 


Tuesday,  Aug. 
15,  at  2  Am. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


Ssturday,  Aug  2  Ami 

AUSTRALIA  6,2  p.m.  And  ^  „ 

NEW  ZEA-  -  every  fourth-  ^J^h  Tues- 
LAND  Sat  u  r  day  ^  there  • 

thereafter. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamem  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  CompsniM. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  ehaige 
for  the  Return  Voyage  Is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  esstwsrt  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months, 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BilUter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.)  ..  w  i 

For  Kates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BKEif  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122  Lesdenhall  street,  London;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 
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SAUCE— LEA  &  PERRIIMS. 

THE  <<  WORCESTERSHIRE.** 

Pronounced  by  ConnoisHeuni  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improve!  the  appetite,  and  aide  dlgee- 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every 
variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S — Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks, 
best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S — Electro-plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets, 
Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  &c. 

DEANE’S — Oisn  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes, 
Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  18s. 

DEANE’S — Papier  Mach^  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  fVom 
21s.  New  and  elegant  Patterns. 

DEANE’S — Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with 
Loysell’s  and  other  improvements. 

DEANE’S-<  'opper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles, 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Ac. 

DEANE’S  —Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a 
large  and  handsome  assortment. 

DEANE’S  —Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed 
patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  A  Ormolu. 


8’“*LioinG8tic  for  GVGpy  purpoBG' 

Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 
DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass  with 
Bedding  of  superior  quality.  ’ 
DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improv^  London* 
made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  Ac. 
DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a  variety 
of  patterns,  French  and  Enirligh  ’ 
DEANE’S-Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware 
and  Culinary  Utensils.  * 

DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  Ac.,  weir 
and  serviceable. 

DEANE  S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers 
ijarden  Rollers,  Wirework,  Ac. 
DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse  Cloth¬ 
ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
s  ver  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark — HY— without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG'S 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Delicate 

Health. — In  debility,  languor,  and  ner¬ 
vousness,  generated  by  excess  of  any  kind, 
w  hether  mental  or  physical,  the  effect  of  these 
Pills  is  in  the  highest  degree  bracing,  renovating, 
and  restorative.  They  drive  from  the  system  the 
morbid  cause  of  disease,  whether  its  origin  be 
evident  or  its  situation  undiscoverable.  They  re- 
e  stablish  the  digestion,  regulate  all  the  secretions, 
quiet  the  nervons  system,  raise  the  patient's 
spirits,  and  bring  back  the  frame  to  its  pristine 
health  and  vigour.  Holloway’s  Pills  increase 
the  appetite,  while  they  secure  perfect  digestion 
to  all  the  ordinary  food,  and  release  the  invalid 
from  restraint  in  diet.  In  a  vtord.  whatever  the 
cause  of  decline,  the  Pills  place  the  patient  in  the 
osition  most  favourable  to  recovery. 


OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE, 

In  all  sizes.  Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


WELBY  PUGIN’S  GOTHIC 
FURNITURE. 


This  excellent  Family  Medicine 
is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  sick  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  wliere 
an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted. 

PERSONS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  who  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  ears,  arising  from  too  great  a  flow  of 
blood  to  the  he^,  siiould  never  l>e  without  them, 
as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  Iw  their  timely  use. 

FOR  FEMALE.S,  these  Pills  are  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  lieadache,  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  dulnessof  sight,  nervous  affi'ctions, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healtliy  bloom  to  the  complexion, 


FURNITURE  similar  to  that  supplied  to  THE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL 
can  bo  obtained  on  application  to 

yir  MORLEY, 

South  Eastern  Works, 

St  Lawrence,  Thanet. 


Sold  by  all  Me<licine  V^’endors,  at  Is.  lid.  and 
2s.  yd.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


MARRIAGE  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.K.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  STI^E:E3T.  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE, 

Prepared  by  T.  3IORSON,  and  recommended  by 
the  Medical  l*rofossion. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  28.  Ad.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  tlie  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  M0R80N  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advich  to  Invalids. — If  yon  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  fioin  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  wear}’ achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo- 
rat  •  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  maiA’ellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  JIHOWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 
l^for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  bciielicial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  HY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

***  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


DIGESTIVE  COCOA 

Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion, 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delieate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  Cd.  I)y  all  I'lieinists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  3Iuuufao- 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 


Fever,  Croup,  Ague.  ’  •  .  ,  a 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrheej,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery.  .  .  . 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuU  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  PalpiUtion,  and 
Spasms.  , 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnouam,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868.  ^ 
Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis 
lilorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
SVC  balf-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address.  .  .  j 

**•  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  •  “®"P  ,, 
om  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfu  y, 
ad  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  ‘Lancet,  Dec.  31, 18  . 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  th  i  Dr  J.  Collis  Bbowne  wsa 
ndoubteiily  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  treeinan,  was 
eliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,*  13th  July,  i  • 
Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  * 

OLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming Meaicai 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

ST'SSZj 

Sold  by  all  Df  lef  ihrowrbnut  th!  Warld. 


SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUAEES, 

Ready  for  immediate  use,  and  most  nutritious. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  E.C. 
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OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

V_/  Solution  pure  Ox^en  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  snstaina  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
aiterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
fo^  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  mvalids>  Price  4s. 
per  doxen  half-pints. 
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HENBY  SOTHERAN  and  CO. 

new,  second-hand,  and  expobt  booksellers, 

Have  alvtays  on  Sale 

the  best  library  editions  of  standard  works, 
the  finest  galleries  and  collections  of  engravings, 
the  great  illustrated  books  on  natural  history, 
works  curious  for  their  antiquity  or  rarity, 

BOOKS  FOR  presents  IN  THE  CHOICEST  BINDINGS. 

Catalogues  Gratis  on  application. 

8EEAT  CENTRAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STRAND,  LONDON,  ¥.0. 


“CLARETS” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  .3d.,  48.,  and  58.  per  gallom  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware- 
houaea 

Samples  on  appUoation.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINT  AGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 


CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOOIETT. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1829. 


OFFICE.— No.  2  BROAD  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER. 

Trustxxb. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I  The  Bishop  Snmner. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  |  The  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone. 

Chaibman — The  Archdeacon  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Dxputy-Chaibmak— RORERT  FEW,  Eaq. 

C0I8ULT1XO  Actuary— Samuel  Brown,  Esq.  |  Physician— Dr  Stone,  13  Vigo  street. 

Actuary— Stewart  Helder,  Esq.  I  Secretary— Matthew  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Total  existing  assurances  . £4,912,205  0  0 

Total  annual  income  .  I98..314  2  6 

Total  Funds  . ^ .  —  .  1,891,915  12  7 

Bonus  allotted  to  membm  at  the  Eighth  Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits  280.000  0  0 

Bonos  reserve  fond  .  4M53  15  5 

No  agents  employed  and  no  commission  paid. 

For  the  year  ended  3l8t  May,  1871,  426  proposals,  assuring  £353,345  and  ]rielding  in  annual 
premiums  £11,728  48.,  were  completed ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  reductions  in  the  premiums 
made  by  bonus  in  every  fifth  year  from  1831  to  I860,  both  inclusive,  the  fund  accumulating  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  future  claims  was,  after  payment  of  all  out-goings,  increased  in  the  year  by 
£106,674  98.  9d. 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Report,  forms  of  proposal,  and  the  accounts  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  ”  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870  ”  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office  personally,  or  by 
letter. 

Clergymen  and  their  wives,  and  the  relations  of  clergymen  and  their  wives  are  invited  to  make 
life  assurances  in  this  Society. 


KIMAHAH’S  .  LL  ,  WHISKY. 

ThU  oclebrsted  and  most  dellciotu  old  mellow 


iE8,  in  qualitj  unriyalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinaban's  .  LL  .  Whisky  ’’  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  D^t,  6a  Great  TItchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 


Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  I'erfumers. 


QUININE  WINE 

\  S  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

^  WOUNDED.  The  many  and  expensive 
>rra8  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad- 
linistered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 


Mineralogy  and  geology.— 

Collections  to  facilitate  the 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  BALE  AND  EDINBUBOH 
ALBS 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 

Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
...  in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 
Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offloes— Belvedere  road,  8.K. 


PUKE  AERATED  WATERS- 
ELLIS’S  BITTHIN  WATEBS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED,  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents: — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

WIDOWS,  DAUGHTERS,  AND  EVERY 
GRADE  OF  MOURNING 

A  large  assortment,  in  the  most  correct  style 
and  best  quality,  ready  for  immediate  us  e,  and 
at  unprecedented  low  prices. 

PUGH^S, 

THE  FIRST  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

163  and  165  Regent  street. 

HOW  TO  DYE 

CILK,  WOOL,  FEATHEES,  RIB- 

BON8,  Ac.,  in  ten  minutes,  without  soiling 
toe  bands.  Use  Judson’s  Simple  Dyes,  eighteen 
wiouw.  6d.  each,  with  full  instructions  supplied. 
W  all  chemists.  The ‘Family  Herald,’  3rd  Sep- 
lemoer.s^s:  “A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
to  aST”  *  render  their  application  clear 


■OATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.— 

O  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  ONE 
LARGE  SHOW  ROOM  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  display  of  BATHS  and  TOILET  WARE. 
The  Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and 
marked  at  prices  proportionate  with  those  that 
have  tended  to  make  nis  establishment  the  most 
distingnished  in  this  oonntry. 

Portable  Showers,  88.  Nursery,  IBs.  to  388. 
Pillar  Showers,  £3  to  Sponging,  6s.  to  32a 
£5  12a  j  Hip,  138.  to  318.  6d. 

A  large  assortment  or  Gas  Furnace,  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  Vapour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  11a  6d.  to 
488.  the  Set  of  Three. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 
by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
scncls  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  850 
Illustrations  of  nis  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


/'ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing- 

Dining-room,  consisting 
Groups,  CandlesUcks,  Ink- 
Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


of  J  guineas  each, 

ow.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

JoW^wd’oeohS^**  Private  Instruction  in  Minera- 

DINNEFORD’S  fluid  magnesia. 

Thirty  years  have 
^^t  Magresia  as  the 

frOMACU, 


—  vuemwiB  throughout  the  world.  Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  ana  au  Lruggisw. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE-GLASS  of  aU  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms 
Broad  street.  Established  1M7. 

BREIDENBACH’S  new  scents, 

28. 6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “  QUEST  ’’  (quite  new 
and  registered  )MACASSARIN£,  Kaly- 
dor,  Oaonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  I 57b  New  Bond  street. 


E*  LA  ZEN  BY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MKNTS 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietort  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  ri^^r  name,  are  im¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public 
preparations  which  arc  put  ^ 
clo^  imitation  of  their  goods,  “*■' 

lead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore  rireet,  Caveni^h 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  P^man  square), 
and  18  I'rinity  street,  London,  L.L. _ 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  thta  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  BotUe. 
prepared  by  E?  LAZENBY  and  SUN,  bears  the 

label  used  so  many  years,  sign^ 

.  mzabeth  Lazenby. 


ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
U  UMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
cbeinists.  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  5s.,  78.  6d.,  and  15s.  each. 
Including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.— 
An^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 


areful  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each 
rine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine  to  make 
;  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  be- 
oves  the  public  to  see  that  they  have  Wa^ers^ 
iuinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  pro- 
eedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
ne  unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
I  the  manulMture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell 
i^aters’s  Quinine  Wine,  at  30b.  per  dozen. 
WATERS  and  WILLIAMS,  Original  Makers, 
forcester  House,  34  Eastchcap,  London.  Agents 
-E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 
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BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES, 

TbeM  exevklMt  Md  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

wesold  St  the  ssme  rate  ns  in  the  Betsil  Depot  nt 
Brussels, 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


The  HOUSE  of  PEBCIVAL.  By 

the  Rev.  JOHN  C.  BOYCE.  M.A..  Oxon. 
3  vols, 

MAGOIE'S  SECRET.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTT3.  2  vote. 

SUN  and  SHADE.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  Ursula's  Love  Story,’  3  vols. 

“  A  very  clever  novel,”— Messenffer. 

ABTISTE.  By  Maria  M.  Grant.  3 

vols. 

*‘  A  story  of  very  great  beauty.”— John  Bull. 

SaUIBE  ARDEN.  By  Mr*  OUptant, 

Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Cnrlingford,'  *  Salem 
Chapel,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

A  most  interesting  novel.” — Post. 

MALVINA.  By  H.  Sutherland 

EDWARDS. 

*'A  charming  story.  It  is  wonderfully  enter¬ 
taining.”— Graphic. 

The  MOEBICES;  or,  The  Donbtfnl 

Marriage.  By  G.  T.  LOWTH,  Author  of 
*  Around  the  Kremlin,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

[September  8. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  PubUshers, 

13  Great  Marlborough  street. 


T  I  M  B  8. 

** The  author  of 'The  Coming  Race  ’  Is  a  bold 
man.  In  a  volume  of  no  very  great  length  he 
challenges  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  lilore,  Rabelais,  and 
Jonathan  Swift,  and  in  fact  all  the  writers  of 
Utopian  fiction  that  have  ever  existed.  .  . 

The  above  is  the  story  of  a  very  remarkable 
book.” 

ATnaNJiUtf. 

*'  Language,  literature,  and  the  arts,  all  touched 
on  with  admirable  verisimilitude,  are  impressed 
into  the  service  of  his  thesis ;  and  often,  in  reading 
of  the  delights  of  this  underground  Utopia,  ha^ 
we  sighed  for  the  refreshing  tranquillity  of  that 
lamp-lit  land.” 

DAILY  NBW8. 

'*  The  author  of  *  The  Coming  Race  *  tells  us  a 
simple  though  circumstantial  narrative,  with  an 
air  of  truth  and  reality  which  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  doubt.  .  .  .  The  book  furnishes 
amusing  commentaries  on  all  sorts  of  existing 
institutions  The  irony  is  neither  bitter  nor  ill- 
natured.  It  is  sustains  without  effort ;  and  the 
artistic  skill  of  construction  in  the  volume  is 
marked  enough  to  give  an  interesting  vitality  and 
realism  to  tne  dramatis  persona.  .  .  .  a 

curious,  suggestive,  and  interesting  hook.” 

BCOTSMAff.  ■ 

**  There  is  not  a  page  of  it  that  wonld  willingly 
be  missed  by  any  intelligent  reader,  while  the 
matter  receives  additional  interest  from  the  sin¬ 
gular  clearness,  vigour,  and  beauty  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.” 

BXAXINBR. 

”  Its  kindly  satire,  its  gentle  moralisings,  its 
healthy  humour,  and  its  extensive  knowledge 
well  applied,  combine  to  separate  it  from  the 
mass  or  ephemeral  pnblications,  and  give  evidence 
of  literary  skill  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
books  written  for  the  circulating  libraiiee.*' 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS.  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London. 


Price,  with  One  Button,  2s.  4d.  per  Pair. 
I'ricc.  with  Two  Buttons,  2s.  (Ki.  per  Pair. 

A  Hiugle  Pair  aa  Munple  by  post  at  same  price. 

DC8ENHAM  &  FRCEBODY, 

WIOMOBE  STREET  AND  WELBBOK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


■\fOURNINa--Me8«r8  JAY  have 

AVL  experienced 


Av-x.  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  to  that  In  the  event  of 
Isamcdiate  Mournhig  being  required,  or  any  other 
aniieu  eowrgeucy  for  Drees,  one  can  be  deepatchod 
tn  iay  part  ot  the  kis^rdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telMram,  witliout  any  e.xpense  whatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

All  ariioles  are  merited  in  plain  flgures,  and 
eharges  are  tlio  same  aa  If  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
etreet. 

Meesrs  JAY,  liaving  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  followin  {  epHome  of  their  charges  for 


DRESSMAKING. 

M  iking  Drest,  wit’i  pi  lin  Skirt  . 

Making  Drjsi,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trim  nliigs.  from  .  : 

Making  Hj  Ibe  ami  Mounting  Skirt  into 

b.md  . . 

BI  iking  Wi  lo.v’s  Bi^oe,  ditto,  ditto . 

Blountmg  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  . . — . 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  . . . 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket . 

Silk  Boly  Lining  . 

Sitk  Sleeve  Lining . . . 

Sl’.k  Low  Bodv  and  Sleeve  Lining . 

L  iwn  Body  Liaing  . . . 

Sleeve  Lining . 

Silk  Facing  . . 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  . . . 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Roeette  . 

Making  Garibaldi . 

BCaking  Low  Bodice . 

Sundry  . . . 

Tncfcer.  Braid,  and  Trimafdogs  extra. 


Now  ready.  (One  Shilling.)  No  141. 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for 

SEl’TEBIBER,  with  Illustrations  by  S.  L. 
Fildes  and  George  du  Maurier. 

CONTENTS ; 

Lord  Kilgobbin.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  XL  VIII.— How  Men  in  Office  make 
Love. 

..  XLIX.— A  Cup  of  Tea. 

..  L. — Cross  Purposes. 

.,  LI. — Awakenings. 

Hours  in  a  Library.  No.  111.— Some  Words 
about  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Fleur  de  Lys :  a  Story  of  the  late  War. 

La  Violetta. 

Technical  Education  in  England.  By  W.  T. 
Thornton. 

The  Heart’s  Summer.  By  Joseph  Knight 
On  the  Character  of  Cleopatra. 

The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond.  (With  an 
Illustration.) 

Chapter  XLIX.— The  Princess  Entrapped. 

..  L.— Which  foreshadows  a 

General  Gatheriim. 

LI.— We  are  all  in  my  Father’s 
Net. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  place. 


SECOND  HUNDREDTH  THOUSAND. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  A  VOLUNTEER.* 


THE  BATTLE  OF  DORKING. 

FROM 

SEVENTH  EDITION 

'BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE*  FOR  MAT. 
Price  Sixpence. 


THE  LONDON  ONNRRAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 219,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS.  Edin 
burgh  and  London. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Gent,  on  Outlay. 

831RP'i  INVESTMENT  CIRCaLAE. 

SEl*TEMBKR  Number  Ready.— 12  pages, 
Post  Free. 

Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways.  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  I>o», 
Telegraplis,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 
B'ureigii  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Mlsoeilaueotts  Shares,  Ac. 

CAPITALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  And  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  andCO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  Loudou  (Established  1852). 

Bankers :  Londou  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 


rriHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

X  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 
CONTBirrs; 

Turgot’s  Two  Disoourscs  at  the  Sorbonne.  By 
the  Editor. 

The  Eustace  Diamonds.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
The  Paris  Workmen  and  the  Commune.  By 
Auguste  Desmoulina. 

The  Use  of  Historical  Documents.  By  Edward 
A.  Freeman. 

Lyrical  Fables.  By  the  Hon.  Robert  Lytton. 

The  Opium  Trade.  By  F.  W^  Chesson. 

Natural  Rights  and  Abstract  Justice.  By  W.  £. 
Thornton . 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL.  193  PiccadiUy. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 

SEPTEMBER,  1871.  No.  DCLXXI. 
Ihrice  2s.  Od.  , 

CONTENTS : 

The  Maid  of  Skor.-Part  II. 

A  Century  of  Great  Poets  ;  No.  HI.— 
William  Wordsworth. 

Fair  to  See. — Part  IX. 

The  Coup  d’Etat. 

Cornelius  O’Dowd. 

Whose  Turn  Next— Our  National  Dota- 
tiona — On  Touching  Pitch. — What  if 
they  were  to  be  Court-Martialled  ? 

The  Fight  in  the  Dark. 

The  Secret  History  of  the  Loire  Campaign; 
How  is  the  Country  Governed  ? 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edlnborgh 
and  London. 


Now  ready.  Price  One  Shilling. 

rpHE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

X  FOB  SEPTEMBER. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  ''  Good-Bye,  Sweetheart !  ”  By  Rhoda  Brough¬ 

ton,  Author  of  *  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,* 
and  '.  Red  as  a  R<^  is  She.’ 

Chapters  XI.  to 

2.  Woman’s  Proper  Place  in  Society. 

^  Amy’s  Lover.  By  Florence  Marryat. 

4.  What  the  Firelignt  Fell  on. 

5.  Dr  Math^us.  By  Erckmann-Chatrian. 

0.  From  San  Frandsoo  to  Niagara. 

7.  A  Soldier’s  Story. 

8.  Ought  we  to  Visit  Her?  By  Mrs  Edwards, 

Author  of  *  Archie  Lovell.^ 

Chap.  XXXIII.  The  right  and  wrong  of 
things. 

XXX  rv.  Wives— und  husbanda 
XXXV.  A  daylight  orgie. 
XXXVI.  All  the  fault  of  the 
Champagne 

XXXVII.  Society  in  full  dress. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 


REVISED  EDITION  OF  MR  NICHOLAS 
MIC  HELL’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

On  Tuesday,  5th  September,  foap.  8vo, 

Is.  0d.,  cloth, 

PLEASURE, 

BEING  VOLUME  IIL  OF  THE  CHEAP 
SERIES. 

'*  We  msy  point  to  *  Pleasure  *  as  a  work,  which . 
for  genuine  l^auty  and  healthy  moral  tone,  wUi 
take  a  place  in  our  permanent  literature.’  —John 
Bull. 

Already  published ;  price  Is.  fid.  each  vedume : 

‘FAMOUS  WOMEN  and  HEROES,* 

AND 

‘THE  POETRY  OF  CREATION/ 

London:  WILLIAM  TEOG,  Pancras  lane, 
Chespside. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Od.  per  copy ;  or  Ss.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markete,  Ac.,  with  an  onnmeration  of  Safe 
Investments  pa^ng  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

O.  LAVINGTON  attd  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  price  lOa.,  bound  in ‘doth, 

British  and  foreign  state 

PAPERS.  VoL  50,  for  the  yean  1865-60. 
Compiled  by  the  LIBRARIAN  and  KEEPER 
of  the  PAPERS-FOREION  OFFICE. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAT,  109  Piccadilly,  W., 
and  all  Booksellers. 


In  the  Pariah  of  St  Jamea,  WestmiMtw, 
,  in  the  aforesaid  Coonty.— Satcbdat, 


London:  Printed  by  CHAni.Ea  W.  Rktiisi.1.,  of  Putney,  nt  his  Printing-offlee,  16  Little  PnlUney  streel 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  PohlUhed  by  Osonos  LArHAjf,  9  Wellington  street,  Stran< 
September  2,  1871. 


